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ITTLE as it will be expected, T 
had reſolved, from the moment 
my recollection returned, to ſubmit 
myſelf with the other negroes to the 
uſual labour of the plantation; rather 
than hurry, to any further exceſs, the 
ſon of M. de C , the brother of 


Honoria. 


Iſuffered myſelf, then, to be conduct- 
ed to the habitation (1) of my unfor- 
tunate countrymen. They were flaves, 
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but they had feeling minds; and their 
humanity was a ſtriking contraſt to the 
ſcene which had lately paſſed in the 
apartment of the overſeer. They ſur- 
rounded me; they endeavoured to 
conſole me. They had ſeen me in an 
enviable ſituation, compared with their 
condition. They did not exult at the 
ſtroke which had reduced me to their 


own level. They thought only of my 
wretchedneſs. 


Oh good negro! ſaid they to me, 
good negro ! you gave us comfort 
when you were fortunate : do not be 
unhappy now. We will labour for 
you. You will be no longer rich as 
we have ſeen you; but every day you 
ſhall have an hundred hands to dry up 
your tears, 


Till this moment, the remains of 
rage had reſtrained thoſe tears. They 


now 
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now flowed abundantly ; and the 
kindeſt affection was the fole cauſe 
of them. One of theſe poor people 
threw himſelf on my neck. Is it thus 
that Europeans treat you? ſaid he. 


You, their ſaviour ! I recognized him 


to be one of thoſe whom I had feen 
on board of Urbaj's veſſel. He had re- 


collected me on my firſt appearance at 


the plantation; and had recounted our 
adventure to his fellow ſufferers. ' Do 
not afflict him, cried ſeveral voices, 
with the remembrance of what is paſt. 
He then did no more than his duty. 
We will not the leſs commiſerate his 
preſent griefs. Thus paſſed the night. 
They feared to take any repoſe. They 
dreaded to deliver me alone to preying 


reflections. They were each emulous 


to preſent to me the beſt of the poor 
refreſhments they had. They wiſhed to 
know what had befallen me ſince my 
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arrival at the iſland. They entered with 
enthuſiaſm into all my feelings. 


At length, day appeared. This night, 
which I had found rather ſoothing than 
terrifying by the ſenſibility of my good 
countrymen : this night glided away as 
a dream. When the hour of labour ap- 
proached, the commander ſaid ſorrow- 
fully-to me, my friend you muſt change 
theſe cloaths for others more ſuitable to. 
the work you muſt perform. You will 
leave me the hanger ? I replied haſtily. 
Well, {aid he, whatever be the conſe- 
quence I will not take it away; and if 
ever I raiſe my hand againſt you, let 
me be the firſt victim of it. The ne- 
groes aſſembled ; and we marched to 
the work of the day. 


1 expected the unworthy overſeer 
would come to enjoy his triumph; and 
contem- 
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contemplate me in a ſtate of humilia- 
tion. I was deceived. Neither he nor 
his protector appeared. They were oc- 
cupied with a ſcene more agreeable to 
their raging paſſions. I thank thee, Oh 


Heaven, for my profound'ignorance of 


actions which paſſed almoſt under my 
eyes. Great God! to what exceſs had 
my fury ariſen, had I then penetrated 
into this frightful myſtery} 


I paſſed this day without pain, new 


as my. occupation was. At night, I was 


led back with the other negroes to their 
dwelling, and ſoon fell into a deep 
ſleep, from which I was awakened by 
the equerry. I have eſcaped, ſaid he, 
to bid you farewell. We depart for the 
city, by day-break, I will ſnatch the 
firſt opportunity to inform Honoria of 
of what has paſſed. Rely on my zeal'; 
and do not aftlict yourſelf. Your ene- 
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mies have paid no more regard to your 
effects than to yourſelf. I found an 
opportunity to conceal ſome of Ferdi- 


nondPs letters. Thoſe will conſole you. 


Lam ignorant of what happened yeſ- 


terday; but it. muſt be ſomething ex- 


traordinary, fot we were all kept at a 
diſtance from the houſe ; except Theo- 


dore's great Indian moor. He has a. 
depraved heart, and I would not aſk 
him any queſtions. I am weary of this 
life; yet I fupport it out of reſpect to 
Henoria, But I may be diſcovered; and 
an did you adieu. 


1 had but zuft time to preſs his hand, 
for he fled without waiting for my 


thanks. I was charmed with the good 


diſpoſition of this young man. Theo- 


dore had received from the hands of 


Fortune: birth, riches, and all the ex- 
terior graces of perſon. Compare him 
| with 
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with this poor Frenchman, confined to 
a condition ſo little worthy of him, 
Where is the honeſt man who would 
not rather be the ſervant than the ma- 
ſter? Of little value, then, are bril- 
liant poſſeſſions when they ſerve only 
to increaſe the depravity of _ Oy 
poſſeſſors. ; 

l remained eight and Wan 
without hearing any thing further. The 
overſeer had not come to view the la- 
bour of the negroes : a circumſtance 
which, till then, had never happened. I 
attributed this to his cowardice, )\1HD 
trembles to meet me, ſaid I. He does 
not ſuſpect chat a man can e an 


injury. 


Among the letters of Ferdiunnd, I 
could not find that of Honoria. The 
loſs nn me. My tranquillity began 
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to leave me, notwithſtanding the pro- 
miſes of Honoria, and the aſſurance of 
the equerry. The thought of eſcaping 
occurred; and I deliberated often con- 
cerning it. Do I not, ſaid I, expoſe 
myſelf to every thing which the caprice, 
the vengeance of this overſeer may 
inflict on me. Yet, I feel I cannot ſuf- 
fer myſelf to be ſtrucken. The reflec- 
tion made ſuch an impreſſion on my 
mind that my reſolution was taken. It 
was evening; and I deferred my flight 
only for a few hours neceſſary repoſe. 


My agitation ſubſided, and J ſlept 
calmly. About three, Iwas awakened by 
a voice, which ſaid, Eanoko fly, or you 
are loſt. It was my friend the equerry 
who ſpoke. 1 have brought you, con- 
tinued he, ſome other cloaths, and a 
little money. Fly to Honoria. The 
leaſt delay may be death. 


In 
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In an inſtant I was on my feet, em- 
braced him, and put on the dreſs he 
had brought. I thought, ſaid he, while 
I was thus employed, that we had to 
deal with a mere debauchee: he is a 
monſter! But you are ready: follow 
me; I will conduct you. | 1H 


We went out, and were foon beyond 
the walls of the habitation. Know; 
{aid the equerry as we proceeded, that 
Theodore on reaching the city alighted 


at the houſe of Urban. I was with him. 


He ſought to conceal his baſeneſs un- 
der the appearance of honour. Aid me 


to avenge my injuries and your own, 


{aid he to Urban. My perfidious ſiſter 
has betrayed your fon; has condeſcend- 
ed to an odious intrigue with a ſlave of 
my father. Come, and bathe your hands 
in the blood of this wretch. I charge 
myſelf with executing juſtice on a ſiſter 
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who diſhonours my name. He then 
preſented a letter to him. 1 recognized 
the ee It was that of Honoria. 
Ah ! 3 A; t you could not 
ſave the letter which Honoria ſent me. 
It muſt be that. I believe it; but hear 
me, ſaid he. Urban looked on the 
billet with aſtoniſhment. How! cried 
he, 1tanoko:! Is he yet in this country! 
What ſhall I ſay to my ſon? No mat- 
ter: you fhall be revenged. I will 
myſelf drag him to juſtice. You may 
imagine, ſaid my friend, how ob- 
ſcure this diſcourſe muſt. be to me. I 
am ignorant of all but your danger; 
which the horrible joy of Theodore too 
clearly pointed out. He embraced 
Urban with tranſport ; and we have re- 
turned here without a moment's delay. 
Urban follows in a few hours. To in- 
creaſe the rage of Theodore the unfor- 
| tunate 
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tunate female has fled. While he aban- 
dons himſelf to deſpair, and the vile 
overſeer endures the firſt effects of his 
frenzy, I have flown to you: and, 
thank God ! I have ſaved you. : 


; FE; 4 TY 41 
I ſee the danger. Theodore has ma- 
liciouſly interpreted ſome expreſſions in 
the letter of Honoria that reſult from the 
friendſhip with which ſhe honours me. 
Unworthy as he is, muſt he, to deſtroy 
me, outrage the reputation of his ſiſter, 
But why? What have I done to him ? 
And the diſcourſe of Urban : to what can 
that relate? Yet, it is of no moment : at 
preſent, I feel only your generous pro- 
tection. May God recompenſe you” 
* But ſee, that is you way. Adieu! 
Preſs forward. I return; and will mis- 
lead Theodore as to your route, ſhould 
he attempt to purſue you.” ——* But 
have you no fears for yourſelf? L 
l B 9 have 
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have dane my duty. Let him know 
it: this is the only leſſon J can give 


him. Adieu! for the laſt time: al- 


ready the day appears.” He took my 
hand. I could ſcarcely ſay adieu, fo 
much did his goodneſs overwhelm me. 


- I proceeded : but I was abſorbed in 
reflections. The hatred of Theodore, 
however unjuſt, affected me leſs than 
that of Urban. This young man, ſaid 
1, is corrupted by diſſipation. I am a 
ſtranger to him; and perhaps I have, 
in ſome way, offended him: ſo little 


is neceſſary to inflame the paſſions of a 
man who is in the habit of yielding to 


them. But Urban! Urban! Ah God! 
cannot I be avenged of the monſter? 


Still I preſſed forward. I had not 
yet left the deſart plain which I muſt 
traverſe to gain the inhabited cantons. 

| The 
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The dawn enabled me ſufficiently to 
diſtinguiſn objects. Suddenly I heard 
ſome piercing cries, which proceeded 
from a part of the plain to the left of 
my road. I ſtood ſtill. I liſtened. 
The cries became more vehement; but 
I perceived no one. A ridge, which 
the ſand had formed at a little diſtance 
from me, hid that part of the plain. 
Humanity cloſed my eyes on the dan- 
ger which I ran by turning aſide. I 
ſpring like an arrow towards the place. 
In a minute I am on the other ſide of 

the ridge. I ſee a man on horſeback 
cloſely preſſed by two negroes, Who 
attack him with fury. I run to his 
aid. When I am about twenty feet 
from them, I ſee—Oh heavens? I ſee 
Urlan! the detelted Urban, ready to 
ſink beneath the fury of the negroes. 
What a moment for a man avidious of 
vengeance!!! I ſtood ſtill. Let him pe- 
| riſh, 
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riſh, ſaid I. A thirſt for my blood has 
brought him hither. But he is the 
father of Ferdinand. It ſtruck into my 
mind like lightning. I ruſh upon the 
negroes. Fly, wretches! I cry with 
eagerneſs. They ſee me. Terror 
ſeizes them ; and they inftantly take to 


flight. 


Take courage, ſaid I to Urban. I 
ſee the blood pouring from various 
parts of him. He fixes his eyes on me, 
and falls. I have but juſt time to re- 
ceive him in my arms. 


Alas! ſuch was my heart, at this 
ſight pity ſubdued every particle of my 
reſentment. He had received, among 
others, a deep wound on his ſide; but 
his fainting had ſtaid the blood. The 
equerry had put a ſmall flaſk of brandy 
in my pocket; I tore a: handkerchief 

which 


1 
which I had, and wetting part of it 
with the brandy, placed it on his 
wound; the reſt of the liquor I poured 
into his mouth, and ſoon he opened his 
eyes. 


When I imagined he was ſufficiently 
ſtrong to ſupport the effort, I ſaid to him: 
riſe, remount your horſe, Iwill conduct 
you. I felt that already I had done too 
much for prudence, but enough for 
my heart. I placed him on his horſe, 
took the bridle, and proceeded to- 
ward the plantation; we were about 
a league diſtant from it. During the 
whole way Urban did not ſpeak. Was 
this ſhame? Was it hatred? Was it 
repentance? I could not tell. Some 
ſighs eſcaped him ; but that was all. 


When ] perceived the plantation ſo 
near as to place me in immediate dan- 


ger, 
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ger, I ſaid to him: J hope you have 
{uffictent ſtrength to reach the dwell- 
ing. You ſhall not ſee [tanoko there. 
He ſpares you that ſhame. Adieu! I 


turned round, and ran to regain my 
former route. 


Heaven regarded this little effort of 


my virtue, and inſtantly marked it by 


a decided recompenſe. Theodore had 


diſcovered my departure; and, preſum- 
ing that I fled toward Honoria, had diſ- 
patched five of his vile agents after 
me, who would infallibly have over- 
taken me, had I not turned aſide to 
the ſuccour of Urban. Miſling me, 
they concluded I had taken another 
route, and turned back while I was yet 
aſſiſting Urban: fo that, on my regain- 
ing my road, inſtead of their purſuing 
my tract, I was treading that which 
they had juſt left. 

In 
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In the wounds which Urban had juft 
received, he met with part of that pu- 
niſhment which his bad faith and ava- 
rice ſo juſtly merited. In one of his 
voyages to the coaſt of Guinea, he had 
ſurpriſed two negroes ſleeping, and had 
made himſelf maſter of their perſons. 
On his return, he had ſold them to an 
inhabitant of St. Domingo. Diſcon- 
tented with their new maſter, and burn- 
ing with revenge againſt Urban, they 
had deſerted and fled into the moun- 
tains of which I have ſpoken. They 
ſometimes left their retreat to receive 
ſome poor proviſions which were ſe⸗ 
cretly given them by negroes of neigh- 
bouring plantations. It was in one of 
theſe excurſions that theſe very negroes 
met with Urban. His fight recalled 
the remembrance of his perfidy, ren- 
dered more odious by the hardſhips 
_ endured. They ruſhed ſuddenly 


upon 


I 


upon him, and without my unlooked 
for appearance, they had eee 
their work of vengeance. 


Naturally agile, and prefſed by the 
fear of being purſued, I hurried on, 
and arrived early at the city. My pre- 
ſence, the condition in which I was, 
and the terror of my countenance, 
alarmed Houoria. Oh God! ſaid ſhe, 
what brings you here? Do you come 
to meet your ruin? I could no longer 
heſitate. Notwithſtanding the pain 
which my narrative muſt give her, I 
related, without reſerve, all that had 
paſſed. She heard me with aſtoniſh- 
ment, with dread, with pity. She 
could only ſay, My brother! Who! 
my brother! Silence followed, and ſhe 
ſeemed confounded by the ſentiments 
which crouded upon her. Then ſud- 
denly ſhe cried, Lianoko, by the friend- 

ſhip 
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ſhip which you owe me, for ever con- 
ceal this fatal tale from Ferdinand. Do 
not expoſe me to the anguiſh of ſeeing 
a lover avenge himſelf and me on this 
brother. Conceal it too from my fa- 
ther. Alas ! he has but a few days to 
live. He has opened his eyes on the 


_ diſorders of his fon, which cut ſhort 


his remaining days. He dies with 
remorſe for the ſhare he has in them. 


Tears came to her relief. Unhappy, 
indeed, was the fituation of this vir- 
tuous woman. Far diſtant from her 


lover; on the eve of loſing a tender 


father; of falling into the hands of a 
brother, whoſe frightful villany was 

now fully unveiled to her ! How could 
ſhe look on the future ? To what could 
ſhe ſay it would lead ? 


And you, ſaid ſhe, what will be- 
come of you! Where ſhall we now 
conceal 
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conceal you? Can I not, faid I, re- 
main here, protected by your preſence? 
No, unfortunate [tanoko. No: ſaid 
ſaid ſhe, you cannot. I ſhould pro- 


bably have the grief of ſeeing you con- 
ducted to puniſhment, from which nei- 


ther your own innocence, nor my cre- 


dit, could poſſibly ſave you. What 


do you tell me! cried I. Alas! an- 
ſwered ſhe, I did not imagine I ſhould 
be yet compelled to reveal this fatal 
ſecret; but it can be no longer con- 
cealed. Liſten, and tremble. 


You recollect the day in which Fer- 


dinand, for your and my miſery, was 


compelled to leave us. You came to 


ſee me, after bidding adieu to him, 


and ſpoke of the viſit which Urban had 


made to the Spaniſh captain. 'That 
viſit did not alarm you. I judged very 
differently, and inftantly perceived the 
deſigus of Urbaz., You will recollect 

alſo 
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alſo, that two days only intervened be- 
tween this viſit and the morning, in 
which Dumeni conducted you from 


Urban's houſe. You know what has 


followed. Now hear that which has 
yet been hidden from you. Scarcely 
had you left me, when I paid a viſit to 
the Spaniſh conſul, with whom we 
were intimate. I explained the reaſons 
of my viſit; and, according to what 
you had told me, deſcribed the veſſel 
to him; ſo that he could not miſtake 
it. He promiſed not only to inform 
himſelf if the Spaniſh captain had 
bought you from Urban, but alſo to 
exert his influence with the captain to 
induce him to deſiſt from a meaſure 
which would ſo greatly afflict me. 
Contented with theſe aſſurances, I re- 
tired to wait for the reſult of his en- 
quiry. 


On 


E 


On the morning of the ſecond day 1 
received a letter from the conſul : here 
it is, I will read it to you. 


<< Madam, 

«© You have perfectly penetrated 
into the intentions of M. Urban: in 
fact, be did ſell the ſlave, in whoſe be- 
half you intereſt yourſelf, to Alonzo 
Texeira. The price, according to a 
verbal agreement between them, was 


to be four thouſand francs. I explain- 


ed mylelf to my countryman ; and, as 


ſoon as he was informed of your mo- 


tives, he reſolved to finiſh his bargain, 
and afterwards to leave you to diſpoſe, 
at your pleaſure, of this ſlave, render- 
ed precious by the price which was 
placed on him, and ſtill more by the 
reſpet with which you honour him. 
But judge of the ſurpriſe and indignation 
of Texeira. He preſented himſelf, laſt 
night, 
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night, to M. Urban, to pay the money 
and take away the flave. He received 
no other anſwer from M. Urban, but 
that he had found a better price; and 


that the agreement, not being in writ- 


ing, paſſed for nothing in his eyes. 
Texeira withdrew, confounded to find 
himſelf the dupe of this man: but ſtill 
more hurt, I believe, at loſing the oc- 


caſion of ſerving you. As to myſelf, 


madam, I am ſufficiently chagrined in 


ſee myſelf unable to oblige you, and 


in finding myſelf oppoſed in the ſenti- 
ments of devotion with which I am, 
Madam, your, &c. 


«© JAGO DE ZUNIGA,” 


'You will conceive, ſaid Honoria, the 
vexation which this letter gave me. 
The thread of the intrigue had eſcaped 
me: where ſhould I again find it? 
My uneaſineſs was ſo much greater, as 


the 


por ey e 
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the anſwer of Urban to Texeira ſeemed 
to announce that a ſecond bargain was 
concluded. I conſulted my father: all 
his experience was inſufficient to fur- 
niſh me with any advice which 1 could 
reaſonably adopt. 


I was yet 1n this incertitude, when, 
the next day about noon, being in my 


balcony, I perceived Dum?nil., He 


had been long my father's friend ; was 
a worthy man; and, by his condition, 


poſſeſſed great commercial connections. 


I was inſtantly ſeized with a deſire of 
making my embarraſſment known to 
him. 1 beckoned him; he entered the 
houſe; I ran to meet him, and in- 
formed him of the whole affair. The 
moment I mentioned Urban, he haſtily 
demanded your name. JTtanoko, ſaid I. 
«« Be fatished, then; he is at my 
houſe.” —*<** At your houſe! By what 

chance?“ 
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chance?“ Iwill tell you. A broker, 
one of my particular friends, fell ſick, 
and requeſted to ſee me. I attended 
him; and he informed me, that a 
ſtranger, who had arrived at the port a 
few days ſince, was bargaining with 
Urban for a ſlave called [tanoko; that 
he was charged with the negociation, 
and had an order from the ſtranger to 
agree to any price which ſhould be de- 
manded ; that he had ſeen Urban, and 
at once had offered him four thouſand 
francs, which he refuſed, becauſe he 
had already been offered that ſum ; 
and that, after ſome converſation, they 
finally agreed for five thouſand francs. 
My triend then ſhewed the agreement 
ligned by Urban. To-morrow morn- 
ing, continued he, the ſlave is to be 
delivered to me; but, as I am indiſ- 
poſed, I muſt beg you to take my 
place. Here are five draughts of an 
Vol. II. C hundred 
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hundred piſtoles each, with which you 
will terminate the affair. You will alſo 
have the goodneſs to keep the ſlave 
with you till evening, and if poſſible 
avoid Urban's knowing where you take 
him: for ſuch is the requeſt of his new 
maſter. I accepted the commiſſion, 8 
this morning executed it; and have | 
| juſt left [zanoko, who has no ſuſpicion J 
; of what has paſſed, or what further 
| 


awaits him.“ 


You do not know this ſtranger then? 
[ ſaid I to Duminil. No: anſwered he. 
1 Indeed he ſeems to have a wiſh to be 
concealed, and perhaps it might be in- 
; delicate to attempt to penetrate futther | 
jt into the matter. But whoever he is, | 
the price which he has given for this 
ſlave ſhould announce him to be rich; 
and he can ſcarcely be expected to re- 

| linquiſh his purchaſe. How then, ſaid 

1 I, how 
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I, how ſhall I a& ? Ferdinand will be 
inconſolable ; and the poor ano 
aſſuredly it will be his death. I then 
recounted to him, in few words, the 
manner in which you had been en- 
ſlaved, and the ſervice you had ren- 


dercd Urban, 1n return for his per- 
fidy. 


1 ſee but one way, ſaid he. I ſhould 
refrain from propoſing it, if I had tefs 
knowledge of your diſcretion ; and the 
means are dangerous for 1tanoks, if he 
does not conſent to conceal himſelf for 
ſome time. I will anſwer, ſaid I, that 
in the name of Ferdinand I can impoſe 
any conditions on him. Then, replied 
Dumenil, the only reſource is to de- 


Clare that he has eſcaped and deſerted. 


You will perceive, that I cannot pre- 
vent my friend from making his depo- 
ſition before a judge; and hence the 

C 2 danger 
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danger of [tanoko, We will wait the 
departure of this ſtranger, to inform 


my friend of the truth. When he knows 
the motive on which we have ated, I 
am perſuaded he will withdraw his com- 
plaint from the court of juſtice, as he 
will ſee that it Is void. 


Ah! you reſtore me to life, cried 
I. There is yet another difficulty, re- 
turned Dumẽnil. My reputation muſt 
be preſerved free from the ſhade of ſuſ- 


picion. The money which I paid to 


Urban for Itanoko, was received from 
this ſtranger: we cannot, in honour 
—T underſtand you, ſaid my father, 
who was preſent at this converſation, 1 
will bring you the five thouſand francs, 
and you will return it to your friend, 
who will reimburſe the ſtranger. After 


that, ſaid Dumenil, 1 think there can 


be no further objection. God will 
pardon 


r 
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pardon a little treachery *, which has 
no defign but to ſave an unfortunate 
being from chains; and to preſerve 
him for all the happineſs which friend- 
ſhip has in ſtore for him. | 
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Dume#nil quitted us to put this pro- 
ject in execution. You will now fee in 
what ſituation things were, when we 
ſent you to the plantation; which we 

then concealed from you, leſt your 
indignation, on learning the conduct 

of Urban, ſhould produce ſuch violence 
as to betray you; and defeat the ſuc- 
ceſs of all our wiſhes for your ſafety. 


Urban deſigned to {ell you to the 
Spaniard, and had actually ſold you 


* No! never can treachery be ' pardoned, 
under whatever circumſtances, or with whatever 
deſign, committed. T. 
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to the ſtranger, with the certainty of 
your not remaining at St. Domingo; 
that you might not have an opportu- 
nity to inform his ſon of the baſeneſs of 
this vile action; and he now firmly 
perſuaded himſelf that you were gone, 
never more to return to this coaſt. 
But an excuſe muſt be made to his fon 
for your abſence; the depravity of his 
heart did not fail to furniſh him with 
it. Diumenil, anxious to ſhorten your 
exile, did not loſe fight of his friend; 
and, about eight days after, was in- 
former that the ſtranger had ſuddenly 
departed, hurried away by ſome acc1- 
dent, which no one could explain. 
Informed of this, I engaged Dumcnil 
to bring his friend to dine with my fa- 
ther. We diſcovered the artifice to him ; 
he was good enough to admit of our 
motives as an excuſe for our conduct. 
After dinner, they went to the judge to 

withdraw 
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- the information againſt you. He con- 


ſented; but ſaid, this ſtep will be of 
little uſe to the unfortunate ſlave ; for, 
at the requeſt of M. Urban, I have 
condemned him for contumacy ; as the 


time allowed for his return is expired. 


They were petrified with aſtoniſhment. 
Probably, ſaid the judge, M. Urban 
has afterwards bought this ſlave, and 


that he has alſo fled from him; for his 


information is poſterior to yours; or, 
which ſeems more likely, there may 
be two ſlaves of the ſame name. How- 
ever, I have only diſcharged my duty. 
You know I am obliged to take the in- 
formation of the perſon who calls him- 
ſelf the matter of the ſlave. 


Dumenil returned with an account of 
this new misfortune. My only reſource 
was to inform Ferdinand of all that had 

happened. It was four months before 
G 4 | I re- 


L 2 ] 
I received his anſwer; and, you will 
imagine my diſtreſs during that period. 
Each minute I trembled, left I ſhould 
ſee you dragged to the death which my 
fatal friendſhip had prepared for you; 
for, notwithſtanding the kind of deſart 


in which you was confined, you might 


be diſcovered : then how ſhould we be 
able to prove that you had not deſerted 


from Urban. His acquuttal for the five 


thouſand francs had been immediately 
ſent by Dumẽnil to his friend, and by 
him to. the ſtranger; nor had they 
thought of withdrawing it, when he 
was reimburſed. Thus, there was no 
fold proof of your innocence, but the 
teſtimony of Dum#nil, who was alone 
when he received you from the hands 


of Urban; but, by our laws, this teſti- 


mony is inſufficient to acquit-a ſlave ſo 
ſituated. The letters of Ferdinand, it 
is true, had unfolded Urban's conduct; 
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put his preſence alone could compel 
him to do you juſtice. He informed me 
that, by examining the dates, he per- 
ceived that Urban had written to him of 
your pretended flight, on the day in 
which he ſold you. Undoubtedly he 
gave Ferdinand this falſe intelligence, 
hoping he ſhould never ſee you again; 
and when he made the depoſition with 
the judge, reſpecting your pretended 
flight, we can ſcarcely ſuſpect him of 
the black deſign of deſtroying you. 


Ferdinand conjures me, by all that is 
ſacrẽd, ſtill to preſerve you. But what 
can be done, now that you are at the 

iercy of Urban £ Will he not facrifice 
vou, rather than avow to his fon, and 
to the courts of juſtice, the bafeneſs of 
his conduct. Alas! II alone have 
have placed you in his power. Inevi- 
table ſeems your ruin: as inevitable is 
mine. 
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Ah: faid I, theſe reproaches with 
which your virtue oppreſſes you, are 
honourable and flattering to me; yet 


do not regret the ill ſucceſs of your 


precautions. Without thoſe, I ſhould 


have had but a feeble idea of the ex- 


tent of your goodneſs. But this 1s the 
moment for courage. A reſolution 
muſt be taken, and it mult be prompt. 
If Urban dies, will he have time to 


recal his impoſture? If he lives, will 
he have the generoſity to do it? In 


either caſe, the criſis is alarming. I 
ſee but one way to eſcape; to embark 
inſtantly for Europe, and join Ferdi- 
nand. 


That may be practicable, ſaid Ho- 


norin. Veſſels ſail daily. But pardon 
my feelings: the moncy that was re— 
ſtored to the ſtranger was my father's; 
and I think we ſhould abuſe his confi- 


dence, 


1 
"= 
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dence, if we take any reſolution with- 
out confulting him. Alas! replied I, 
how ſhall we diſcover this embarrafl- 
ment, without diſplaying all the de- 
pravity of his ſon ! I cannot conſent to 
It. 


We were both ſilent. I have yet the 
means, cried I, {wiftly recollecting my- 
ſelf. I quit you but for a moment. 1 
will return with money to reimburſe 
your father. Without explanation, 
without a word, I left the houſe, and 


flew to father Bruno. 


It was nearly fix, months ſince I had 
ſcen him; that is to ſay, ſince the de- 
parture of Ferdinand. During this in- 


terval I had written often to him. My 
letters, which ſpoke only of the good- 


nels of Honeria and her father, per- 
ſuaded him that I was far removed 
from all care, under their protection. 

C 6 . 
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The old man was delighted to ſee me; 
but his joy was ſoon changed to ſor- 
row, when I recounted to him what 
had lately happened to me, and all that 
I had learned from Honoria. Finally, 
I informed him of my deſign to join 
Ferdinand ; and, having ſpoken of the 
impoſſibility of doing that without 
repaying M. de C » I requeſted 
him to give me the two thouſand crowns 
which my dear Ferdinand had depoſit- 


ed in his hands, for any ſuch extre- 
mity. 


Bruno fell at my feet without ſen- 
fation. Oh heavens! Oh my friend ! 
Oh my father! cried I, with wild dif- 
traction. I threw myſelf upon him. 1 
embraced him ; wept over him ; raiſed 
him in my arms; and placed him on 
his bed. He was long without utter- 
ing a word, He took my hands and 

bathed 
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bathed them with his tears ; then raiſed 
his arms, his eyes, toward heaven, I 
ſtood amazed with conjecture. 


«© Oh God! thou who knoweſt my 
heart, oh pardon me! Ah, my dear 
Ttanoko, fly me; fly from a criminal 
man.” “ Criminal!“ Deſperately 
criminal. My friend, I have be- 
trayed the confidence of Ferdinand] 
your confidence ! I have violated the 
ſanctity of a depofit. I have diſregard- 
ed that which even depravity reveres 
as ſacred. I had this money: I have 
it no longer.” —“ Well! do I not 
know the-uprightneis of your mind? 
Whence fpring theſe reproaches? This 
gold was Ferdinand's : it was mine: it 
was yours. You have made ſome 
happy uſe of it. Let us thank the 
mercy of God, who has made you the 
miirumecnt of his compaſſion?“ 

Alas ! 
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Alas! ſaid the poor old man, in this 
light did I view the action; but falſely 
did I ſee it. The ſingle, the only vir- 
tue was faithfully to have preſerved the 
depoſit. However noble the appli- 
cation of it in other circumſtances, it 
was no leſs a crime, reſulting as it did 
from the violation of my faith. Can 
the beſt feelings of the mind be per- 
mitted to open the gates of injuſtice ? 
] did not then feel the truth; but now 


it preſſes on me with unrefiſted vio- 
lence. 


And if you have erred, ſaid I, fold- 
ing bim in my arms, will not your un- 
feigned, your unconſtrained repent- 
ance, efface this momentary wander- 
ing? Ah! anſwered he, every thing 
which could tempt the feelings of a 
humane mind ſeemed to unite in lead- 
ing me aſtray and drawing me into this 

f{narc. 
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ſnare. You, know my ſedentary life. 
The duties of my calling, and ſtudy, 
form my whole employ. If I need re- 
laxation from theſe ſtudies, I viſit the 
priſons; liſten to the unfortunate; con- 
{ole their minds; and, by this innocent 
pleaſure, ſoften the auſterity of my life. 
Some months ſince— (it was, if I re- 
member right, a few days after the firſt 
letter which acquainted me with your 
peaceful retreat at the plantations of 
of M. de C ) I fay, it is ſome 
months ſince that I one day as ufual 
cntered the priſon. I remarked a. ne- 
gro whom I had not ſeen there before. 
I accoſted him; and, being ſomewhat 
at a loſs to explain the motive which 
led me to ſpeak to him, I aſked him 
with'an air of indifference the name of 
his maſter. I have no maſter, he an- 
ſwered with a haughty tone. I know 
of none, but friends and enemies. The 


reply] 
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reply excited my curioſity. Have you 
been long in St. Domingo? ſaid I.— 
No.“ “ You fpeak French flu- 
ently. Did you learn it in France?“ 
| No „What has brought 
you into priſon ?' — “ Injuſtice.“ 


Aſtoniſhed with his Iaconic anſwers, 
and withing to lead him to a further 
converſation, I ſaid to him, your re- 
plies are very abrupt! It is kindneſs 

alone which induces me to ſpeak to 
you : (he looked at me with a diſdain- 
ful {mile) and you ought to be a little 
polite,” “ That is what I am not 
willing to be.“ © But Why? 
«© Becauſe 1 do not wiſh to be bar- 
barous.”—*<* The conſequence is not 
juſt.”—* Extremely juſt. There are 
none ſo polite as white people.“ 


I knew not what to anſwer. Ar 
length, again I faid ; what have you 
done 


[ 41 ] 

done to bring you to priſon ?—© My 
duty.“ —“ Then you muſt ſoon leave 
it.“ I know not.“ Have you 
not been told what will be your fate?“ 


—*<* Suppoſe ſo ?”? © Then what is 
it?“ d Death.” 


He quitted me, and retired to the 
further part of the priſon. Reſpect re- 
ſtrained me from intruding further 
upon him at that time ; but his figure, 
a certain elevation in his manners; and 
the ſingular turn of his converſation, 
intereſted me ſtrongly. Without loſing 
fight of him, I mingled with the other 
negro priſoners. The affection with 
which they careſſed me, the gratitude 
they expreſſed for the trifling ſervices 
which I had rendered them, placed a 
ſcene before his eyes which he did not 
expect, Ir ſeemed at once to extin- 
guiſh the effects of prejudice in hum. 1 
. faw 
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ſaw him make a movement as if to ap- 
proach- me; but, as I judged it the 
beſt means of increaſing this deſire of 
confidence, I paſſed and went out with- 
out ſeeming to notice him, 


The keeper of the priſon could give 
me no further information than that he 
he had violently ill treated a young man 
of diſtinction: and that you know, 
ſaid he, is a capital offence in a negro. 
The next day I went again to viſit him. 
I had not deceived myſelf ; he was the 
firſt to accoſt me. If you are not of- 
fended, ſaid he, I wiſh to converſe with 
you.— I am not eaſily offended with 
the unfortunate. I pity then.“ —“ Yel- 
terday, I took you for a European, To- 
day, I conſider you as a man: for they 
tell me you are good.“ — “ It is my 
duty to render ſervices to others; and 
now, that you know me, ſay, what is 

| your 
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our crime? and what can I do for 
| you?“ “ My crime! I have not com- 
Iinitted any. I accompanied a friend to 
this iſland. He is alſo a white man; 
and, like you, he is good. I will not 
tell you the buſineſs which led us here. 
e lc is the ſecret of other men, and muſt 
e remain ſacred with me. My friend 
brought his daughter with him. She. 
„ vas oppreſſed with great ſorrows; but 
. it will be of no avail to ſpeak of them. 
1. While her father purſued the object of 
ce his voyage I ſought to amuſe her; and, 
t- Wl for that purpoſe, ſometimes conducted 
h WE her on ſhore : for we ſtill made the 
h WT ſhip our abode. I remarked that a 


yy, oo 


young man regarded us with particular 
0- attention. I was no-way uneaſy ; for I 
bY was ignorant of your manners; and did 
not know that the attentions of a white 


1d WF man to a female were the ſymptoms of 
1s a crime. One day, we: retired ſome- 
UL | what 
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what later than uſual; we were but 
a few paces from our canoe. This 
young man approached us; and, 
taking my companion under his arm, 
offered to lead her away. She ſhriek- 
ed. What have you to do with 
this woman, ſaid 1? Infolent raſcal ! 
cried the European youth; dare to 
come near me and I will cruſh you to 
pieces. Without attending to him, I 
advanced to deliver my companion. 
He retreated a ſtep and raiſed his cane 
to ſtrike me. I had deſpiſed his inju- 
rious language, but I could not bear 
this menace; and, with a blow, laid 
him at my feet. I then proceeded with 
my companion towards our canoe. A 
number of people ſurrounded us; ſome 
ſome of them ſeized upon this terrified 
woman ; others, overpowered me with 
their united ſtrength ; and dragged me 
to this horrible dwelling in which you 
have 
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have found me. - If what I have done 
is here called a crime you muſt have 
received other notions from nature than 
we have. I defended the daughter of 
my friend; I defended my title of man, 
which the-threat of an equal dared to 
impeach : and my heart tells me that 
I have done right.“ Have you 
been faithful in your relation? Have 
you told me the truth? “ J never 
ſpeak falſely.” * But why has not 
your friend, the European, interfered 
in your behalf?“ — He has depart- 
ed, as Iam informed. Departed 
without ſuccouring, without ſeeing 
you? This is not the conduct of an ho- 
neſt man.“ Forbear to accuſe 
him. If he has done thus, it was be- 
caute he was compelled to do fo. I rely 
on his virtues: not on appearances.” 


I could not but look on him with 
turprize and reſpect. Do you wonder 
to 
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to find common ſenſe in a negro ? ſaid 
he. Perhaps ſo; here you are ſur— 
rounded with negroes, and no people 
know them leſs than you do. They 
tell me, notwithſtanding,” that you 
decide boldly on the character of negro 
nations. You muſt be infatuated : 


whoever thought of judging of a man 


who is free, by a ſlave ? 


You ſee, my dear [tanoko, here was a 
noble diſplay of innocence, frankneſs, 
and ſimplicity. The number of my 
viſits to this youth ſerved to confirm 
my eſteem for him. I ſaw his judge. 
He appeared to be informed of the 
truth. I plainly repreſented to him that 


1 
1 


this man had committed no crime; and 


that in condemning him he would con- 
demn innocence. What would you 
have me do? ſaid he. I am preſſed 
by the law, all J can do is to delay the 
proceedings. Meanwhile, fee his ad- 
| verſary. 
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verſary. Let him deſiſt from the pro- 
ſecution, and I ſhall be eager to reſtore - 
this unfortunate youth to his liberty. 
Who is the proſecutor? ſaid I. A 
young man of vitiated manners, an- 
{wered the judge; but of an eſteemed 


family. It is Theodore de C—=—. 


You will feel how the name afflicted. 
me. My reſpe& for Honoria, for her 
venerable father, increaſed my zeal to 
ſpare their family the ſhame of a crime 
with which Theodore would ſtain it. I 
viſited him; ſaw him often; preſſed 
him; but in vain. He was deaf to 
reaſon, humanity, religion. 


Theſe obſtacles gave further energy 
to my reſolution, I determined to in- 
form Honoria and her father of the act 
of violence which Theodore had com- 
mitted, at the hazard of all the uneaſi- 

neſs 
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neſs it might cauſe them; every conſi- 
deration ſinking, in my judgment, be- 
fore the ſuperior obligation of prevent- 
ing a deed of injuſtice. I was about to 
execute this reſolve when chance pre- 
ſented to me another mode which 
ſeemed to be infallible. 


I went, one morning, to a notary of 
this city to receive a legacy which I 
was charged, by the will of a pious 
perſon, to diſtribute among the poor. 
A man entered; and propoſed, before 
- me without ceremony, that the notary 
ſhould lend Theodore a hundred and 
fifty louid'ors; promiſing an intereſt 
which, to me, appeared enormous. 
The anſwer of the notary was ſhort and 

| honeſt. I make no uſurious contracts; 
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ill ſaid he. 1 have money, but it is the 
1 property of my clients, and I muſt not q 

i expole it to hazard; nor can I contri- 
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vute to the excefſes of a young man. 
ne agent went out, offended ; and, 
ny buſineſs being finiſhed, I alfo re- 
tired. The unfortunate negro in priſon 
was ever before my eyes; and this 
ſtrucx me as a happy opportunity 
to obtain his releaſe. Theodore can- 
not deny this favour to any one who F 
will carry him the ſum, thought I; * 
but how to procure it? I revolved 
the matter long in my mind. Ar laſt, 
[ ſuddenly ſtarted as from a dream. 
Ah! how ſimple am I! Have I not the 
two thouſand crowns which Ferdinand 
left me. J1zanoko is at preſent far from 
having any need of this ſum. I have 
yet left, the only remains of my fortune, 
government ſecurity for ten thouſand 
francs. My notary ſhall ſend this into 
France to be fold; and I will replace 
the money which I ſhall take from the 
depoſit. I embraced the idea with joy. 
Vor. II. + I ſaw 
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I ſaw only the good I was about to ac- 
compliſh. The breach of confidence 
I was committing never once entered 
my. mind. Obſerve how fatally we are 
deceived if we ſuffer the value of any 
object, however worthy, to allure us 
into the ſlighteſt iniquity in the means. 


I returned to the notary ; and, ex- 
plaining my deſigns, I gave him an 
authority to ſell my ten thouſand francs; 
and executed a deed in his preſence, by 
which I ſecured to Ferdinand the repay- 
ment of his money if I ſhould die before 
] ſhould receive the produce of my ſale 
from France. Then, imagining myſelf 
free from all reproach, I flew to Theo- 
dore, with an hundred and fifty louis- 
d'ors. 


You have need of money, ſaid I to 
him ; and, it you will grant the pardon 


of 


1 -1 
of a negro who has offended you, I 
| will ſupply your neceſſity; without 
holding you indebted for the fum. The 
pardon of a negro! cried Theodore: I 
will give you the pardon of a thouſand, 
to ſupply the preſent exigency. De- 
praved youth ! (faid I to myſelf ; and 
ſcarcely could I refrain from ſpeaking 
it aloud) do you give for money, what 


1 you have refuſed to the moſt ſacred 
3 titles? | 

y + 

6 I took Theodore to the judge. He 
e ſigned the negro's diſcharge. I deli- 
le vered the money, flew to the priſon, 
If releaſed my negro, embraced him, and 
_ gave him ſome pecuniary aſſiſtance. 


He quitted me; and I have never ſeen 
lum ſince. 


How does error blind us! No re- 
morſe, no alarms have ſucceeded this 
D 2 ation, 
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Action, till the moment that terror, 
rouſed by your danger, has torn the 
bandage from my eyes. 


Ah my friend, ſaid I, where is the 
man, the friend of human nature, who 
dares to condemn you? That man, 
anſwered he vehemently, who placed 
between us ſhall ſee the precipice-to 
which my treachery has expoled you. 
Tuſtly would he ſay to me: you have 
ſaved a man from death; he was inno- 
cent ; be that granted. But, look on 
your friend; his dangers are not les ; 
his innocence is equal. If he periſh, 
will it ſatisfy you to ſay that you could 
not foreſee it? The depoſit appertain- 
ed of right to him; and does not the 
bare name of depoſit recal to your 
mind that it was a reſource deſigned 
for his unforeſeen neceſſities? Ah La- 
2o0ko, what could I anſwer to this! No- 

b thing 


„ 
thing ſolid, I will own; faid J, bur 


ono except myſelf has a right to com- 


plain of your conduct? and I, my dear 
father, I am proud of the. uſe which 
you have made of this money. I em- 
ployed much of the night in labouring 
to calm his mind; vainly : a pure mind 
knows not how to pardon itſelf the 
lighteſt faults, | 


He would have given me the re- 
mainder of the depoſit. No, I ſaid, 
my reſolution is taken. Give this mo- 
ney to Honoria for her father; and when 
you receive the produce of your ſale, 
complete the entire ſum which he has 
advanced for me. The peril of my ſi- 
tuation, the gentleneſs of Honoria, might 
tempt her to abuſe the confidence of 
her father: I vill not expoſe her 
to the conteſt. Adieu! I muſt be left 
maſter of my fate. Yet I do not re- 

3 nounce 
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"nounce the happineſs of feeing you 
again. I am young; and have ſtrength. 
The Spamiards, your neighbours, pre- 
fent me an aſylum where the injuſtice 
of Urban will not reach me: I will 
not conceal my retreat from you. You 
ſhall inform me of the return of Ferd:i- 
nand; and all theſe ſtorms ſhall be 


calmed. 


The dawn approached : farewell, 
faid 1 to Bruno. Farewell ! I ſhall ever 
love you. He wept over me. He 
preſſed on me a ſmall purſe, the reſult 
of his ſavings. An obſtinate refuſal now 
might have ſpoken reſentment; and I. 
trembled leſt he ſhould ſuppoſe me ca- 
pable of it, I made another effort. 
Again farewell ! ſaid J. Tell my friends 
that the poor [tanoko, at this inſtant, 
feels only the unhappineſs of being 
driven from them. I ruſhed to the 

| door 
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door without his anſwer; and ran till ! 


had left the city half a league behind 


INC. 


A ſmall wood was near my road. I 
retired into it to take breath. I fat 
down on the earth. I forgot my jour- 
ney, and yielded to the commotion of 
my thoughts. | 


What a fate is mine! ſaid I. Others 
endure adverſity from the malice of 
men. It ſeems that even virtue is 
leagued with vice todeſtroy me. With- 
out the virtues of Dumont, ſhould I 
have been led to confide in Urban? 
What was it but the generoſity of Ur- 
ban's ſon, which made me ſpare the 
life of this bitter enemy? Was it not 
the tender pity of Honoria and her fa- 
ther which expoſed me to the villany 
of Theodore? And did not their abhor- 
My rence 
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rence of Urban's baſeneſs to me, realiſe 
all the dangers which could ariſe from 
his falſe accuſation of me? In fine, 
when there remained but one reſource 
to diſengage me from the labyrinth in 
which I was encloſed, muſt humanity, 
muſt chriſtian charity, deprive- me of 
that, by abuſing their charms to ſeduce 
the moſt honeſt of men from his duty ? 
Where then ſhall J fly to ſave myſelf 
from the machinations of the wicked, 
and the dangerous protection of the 
virtuous ? | 


But let me own the truth, ſaid > 
inſtantly recollecting myſelf. Unhap- 
pineſs muſt be the reſult, even to the 
virtuous, when they ſuffer the ſmalleſt 
taint of diſſimulation to ſtain their ac- 
tions; and hitherto, not one of my Eu- 
ropean friends have been altogether 
pure in this reſpect. Hence, they de- 

ceived 


11 
ceived themſelves. Hence, they ruin- 
ed me. Dumont concealed from me the 
miſerable condition of my countrymen 
ö amongſt white people. Ferdinand, the 


: infamous defigns of his father. Honorta, 
; her projects founded on treachery. 
, Bruno, the error into which his com- 
: paſſion had led him. In every inſtance, 
1 the conſequence has pointed out the 
f defect of their policy. Thus it muſt 
f be through life: we ſhall ſtrike on 
; rocks when truth is no longer our 
C 


guide, 


My mind cleaved, with firmer reli- 
ance, to her virtuous principles. I re- 
conſidered my deſign of going among 
the Spaniards, I depended much on 
my talents, which, during my retreat, 
1 had ardently cultivated. . But, if I 
thould have miſcalculated their value, 
labour did not terrify me. Much as 1 
D 5 would 
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would have preferred the pleaſure of 
joining Ferdinand (a pleaſure which I 
viewed with the ſweeteſt ſenſations, 
even while Honoria unfolded all my 
danger to me), yet I dared not, for 
that purpoſe, take any thing from the 
ſum which remained with Bruno, and 
which was already inſufficient to repay 
M. de C I role, therefore, from 
my meditations, ſtrengthened in my 
reſolution; which ſeemed to me the 
only one that could preſerve the purity 
of my heart, and the eſteem of my own 
mind. My ſoul was filled with de- 
ght. I threw myſelf on my knees. 
Oh God! cried I, when the wicked 
would deſtroy me, when the good can- 
not aid me, thou doſt not abandon me! 
Under the heavens of Africa, or in 
_ theſe iſles, which thy hand has planted 
on the confines of the ocean, I am 
equally near the eye of thy power., 

Still 
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Still let thy goodneſs attend me thy 


goodneſs which delights to guide the 
unfortunate! 


| T arofe. I left the wood; and pro- 


ceeded with tranquillity, , I was well 
enough acquainted with the iſland, not 
to be embarraſſed as to my road ; and 
I refolved to traverſe the chain of 
mountains at a place which I had diſ- 
covered to be the narroweſt, and which 
lay about a league to the left of M. 
de C 's plantation. I examined 
Bruno's purſe. It contained five louis 


db'ors and ſome ſilver: a ſum which 
would be perfectly ſufficient for my 


rſt occaſions. 


I travelled with vigour the whole 
day, without making any ſtay, except 
to buy ſome light proviſions to ſupport 
me during my journey. The ſun was, 
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ſetting when I plunged into a foreſt 
which extended itſelf toward the ſum- 
mit of the mountains. I now wanted 
repoſe; and I had need of light to 
avoid the precipices which I muſt en- 
counter in this almoſt inacceſſible place. 
Yet the dread of wild beaſts would not 
ſuffer me to he down, and I croffed 
the foreſt. The bareneſs and ſteepneſs 
of the rocks, with which I now found 
myſelf ſurrounded, promiſed me ſafety. 
Diſengaged from the obſcurity that 
reigned under the tall ſpreading trees 
of the foreſt, I had ſufficient light to 
enable me to climb a rock which roſe 
many feet above that part of the moun- . 
tain which ſerved as its baſe. This 
rock ſeemed to be formed for the ſecu- 
rity of ſome unhappy being in my ſitu- 
ation. It was inacceſſible on all ſides, 
except on that by which 1 had mounted 
it (and there only by a narrow paſſage, 

which 
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which I eaſily cloſed after me by looſe 
pieces of the rock) ; while the greater 
part of it commanded, in proud ſtate, 
the profound abyſs below. 


Thus removed from ſurpriſe, defy- 
ing, in my aſylum, the ferocious ani- 
mals of the foreſt, and men, more to be 
feared than thoſe, I fat down and calmly 


enjoyed part of my nouriſhment. The 


moon ſoon roſe to chaſe away the par- 
tial darkneſs which ſucceeded the burn- 
ing heat of day. I caſt my looks 
around and beheld, with voluptuous 
majeſty, the auguſt ſpectacle before 
me. All ſlept, except nature. I fan- 
cied I hung over the univerſe ; and 
ſeemed to be connected with human 
nature only by remembrance. Under 


my feet, the agitation of the foreſt form- 


ed a ſucceſſion of crouded and dark 
waves, Diſtant objects, diminiſhed 
by 
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by intervening ſpace, fled before my 
ſight; and loſt themſelves in the fugi- 
tive horizon. Near me, accumulated 
mountains appeared to interrupt, with 
their bleached heads, the peaceful and 
light clouds: and the ocean, upon his 
deceitful ſurface, multiplied che lights 
of the eternal vault. 


How little is man, oppoſed to the 
wonders of nature! What, ſaid I, 
now employs the haughty ſovereigns, 
the fierce conquerors, of the earth ? 
Stretched upon purple, they weigh their 
power upon the balance of pride. Ah, 
the mole alſo believes, in his corner, 
that he aguates the globe ! Approach, 
man, to try your power with the hand 
which compoled this ſcene! Approach, 
Europeans ; you, whoſe riches are the 
mute witneſſes of your crimes, and of 


negroes tears. Scatter .upon the face 
of 
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of this vaſt baſon all the gold of the 


world; the crowns of monarchs ; the 
diamonds of their courts ; the vaſes of 
their palaces; the purple of their 
ſlaves: will it add a fingle ſpark to its 
ſplendor, its magnificence? 


Sleep inſenſibly overtook me; and, 
though the rock was my pillow, never 
had my ſenſes been plunged in a 
more profound repoſe. Even flattering 
dreams did not dare to ſolicit them. 
This interval of reſt left not a trace in 
my imagination. The heat of the ſun- 
beams drew me from this calm, The 
ſcene had changed. I left the uni- 
verſe in ſilence : terror reigning under 
the formidable ſhade of the mountains. 
found it enriched with the pearls of 
the morning, animated, melodious, 


burning. The monotonous murmur 


of fountains was loſt in the chorus of 
day ; 
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day; but I beheld their filver ſtreams 
hurrying to brave the tempeſts of the 
ocean. I forgot myſelf in the boſom 
of nature. The diſtant cries of ſome 
cultivators called me back to the un- 
happy condition of humanity. 


I left my retreat, and long ſought 
for a path which might guide me in my 
embarraſſing journey. At length I 
thought I perceived ſome traces on the 
ſand, and I followed them. The fa- 
tigues which I endured for four or five 
hours were inexpreſſible: ſometimes 
crawling over rugged places, with lace- 
rated hands and knees; ſometimes ſuſ- 
pended over the brink of precipices by 
ſhrubs, whole frail roots threatened to 
deceive my hopes; often placing my 
timid feet on rocks which, yielding to 
my weight, ruſhed, while I had ſcarcely 
quitted them, with terrible noiſe 1nto 
the 
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the dreadful abyfs. In ſhort, diſputing 
my ground rather than travelling, I 
reached the ſummit of the mountains, 
and hoped that I had nothing to do but 
deſcend into the country inhabited by 
the Spaniards. I was worn out; and, 
availing myſelf of ſome trees, I fat 
down beneath their ſhade. It might be 
mid-day. I ſpread my trifling pro- 
viſions on the moſs before me; but the 
heat of the day, and my exertions had 
created ſuch a burning thirſt, that I 
could ſwallow no part of it. I looked 
around, but ſaw no water. I liſtened 
and thought I heard ſome flow at a di- 
ſtance. I roſe and approached the 
place, I diſcovered a fountain. I ex- 
tinguiſhed my thirſt, and having filled 
a little flaſ (which had ſome wine in 
it when !] left the city) I flowly returned 
to enjoy my ſimple repaſt. 


I had 
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I had arrived within an hundred paces, 
when I perceived a man who ſeemed to 
contemplate with ſurpriſe this ſpecies 
of collation, in an inhoſpitable and 


almoſt uninhabited place. Fear was 


the firſt feeling of my mind. I am fol- 
lowed, I am diſcovered, ſaid I. But 
ſoon my native courage flew to my aid: 
Is any ſingle man, ſaid I, formed to 
alarm me—and without weapons! A 
movement which he made, diſcovered 
to me that he was a negro. Encou- 
raged by this ſight, I advance. I dil- 
tinguiſh his features. I know him. 
Spring into his arms. My trembling 
knees fail me. I fall, and drag him 
after me. All was ſwift as imagination. 
What ſee I, cried he, [tanoko! It is 
you, my dear [tanoko. *©* Oh, my dear 
Otourou !”” It was him. | 


Twenty 


7 ] 
Twenty times we embrace. Exa- 
mine each other as to the reality. We 
are convinced that is no dream. Em- 


brace again; and thus fly the firſt 
happy initants of our meeting. 


Oh my God, I thank thee! ſaid I, 
with all the enthuſiaſm of gratitude. 
To be at the extremity of the world, 
unfortunate, perſecuted, fugitive: to be 
ſuddenly in the arms of a friend—a 
friend whom wide ſeas, in thought, ſe- 
parated from me, was a benefaction I 
could ſcarce ſupport. 


My Otouron, cried I, in one word 
deſtroy an inquietude which agitates 
me. Am I indebted to your chains for 
this bleſſing? No, my friend, inter- 
rupted he, I am free. Friendſhip alone 
has brought me hither. Thank God! 
continued 1. But ſpeak to me of my, 
father, 


E 


father, of Amelia, of Dumont ! Diſguiſe 
nothing from me. You ſhall know all, 
ſaid he, and would to God I could 
talk to you only of happineſs. I have 
ſeen the moment—but it is fled as a 
ſhadow ! 


„ Know theſe fatal coaſts have ſeen 
your friend accompanied by Amelia, by 
Dumont. We all fought. you. I alone 
have found you, when I loft them.“ 
© Oh heaven! Dumont! Amelia /'— 
% Before I teach you more, ſatisfy my 
juſt impatience: think that, by traverl- - 
ing ſeas to ſeek you, I have acquired 
ſome pre-eminence. Why did you leave 
Africa? Why your flight? Oh unfor- 
tunate [zanoko, happineſs awaited you!“ 
— “ However cruel, my dear Ofourou, 
the incertitude in which you lèave me, 
IJ obey you. Liſten, and judge me!“ 


* hen 
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Then we fat down together; and I, 
commencing my recital from the in- 


fant in which I became the priſoner of 


Damel, continued it to the hour in 


which my friend was thus reſtored to 


me. He hſtened in filence; and an- 
ſwered, at times, by his tears; at 
others, by the fury which kindled in 
his eyes. In fine, ſaid I, you ſee that 
J have been unfortunate. I am ſtill ſo. 
But my heart is pure. It is without 
remorſe: and God has, this day, given 
me an earneſt that he will recompenſe 
me for all. 


But my friend, ſaid 1 You ſhall 
know all, interrupted Ozourovn. Follow 
me, I will ſhew you my retreat. 


I thought no longer of continuing 
my route. I concluded that this ad- 


venture would lead to a new ordert 
of 
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of things. We roſe, and Ofourou led 
the way. 


In a quarter of an hour, we arrived 
at a grotto formed by nature. See 
here, ſaid Ozouron, my humble aſylum, 
The evening approaching, the air be- 
came cold on this high part of the 
mountain. Ozouroun aſſembled ſome 

branches, dried by time, and kindled 
+ fire. The ſmoke, without incom- 
moding us, eſcaped through a reft of 
the rock. We collected the little pro- 
viſions we had, and we refreſhed our- 
ſelves with a repaſt which we would 
not have changed to have fed with 
kings. 


You have ſuffered much, ſaid Orzou- 
rou; but your ſufferings are not ended. 
Yet arm yourlelf with courage: at 
leaſt, Orowor is with you; and from 


hence, 
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hence, it ſhall be the taſk of friendſhip 
to lighten your burthen. 


You recal the day in which victory 
crowned us.. Ah, fatal was the hour 
in which I ceaſed to combat by your 
ſide. In the horrible purſuit of our 
enemies, I followed you during ſome 
time. Your father preſſed on, with 
the ſame ardour. Some warriors among 
the enemy rallied, and inſtantly ſur- 
rounded him. Our friends, moſt of 
them wearied with carnage, and the - 
remainder diſperſed after the fugitives, 
did not perceive your father's danger. 
alone ſaw it. I turned afide from 
you. I flew to his aid. He was on the 


point of periſhing. His adverſaries, 


panic ſtruck with my fury, all fled; 
except a few who fell beneath my 
arms. | 


At 
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At this inſtant Dumon! joined us; 
and adviſed your father to ſound a re- 
treat. He continued to aid your father 
with his counſels. We encamped on an 
advantageous ground. Dumont placed 
guards; traced entrenchments where 
he thought they were required ; and 
though he ſcarcely ſuppoſed that the 
enemy would return back to the com- 
bat, he acted as if that had been cer- 
tain, | 


Tour father diſpatched a courier to 
Stralik; and, alike juſt and generous, 
he wrote that he owed all to the ge- 
nius, the courage of Dumont. The 
chiets of the army were then aſſembled, 
and they reſolved to wait in this place 
iq the orders of the ſovereign. Mean while, 
the principal officers were invited to 
celebrate the triumph. It was near five 
in the evening when the feſtival com- 
| menced : 


—— 
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menced: yet you did not appear. 
Your father, Dumont, myſelf, and your 
companions, had already enquired for 
you. No one knew your fate. How- 
ever, as cach minute different parties 
rejoined the army, we ſtill flattered 
ourſelves to ſee you return. Night 
cloſed upon us. Your father, Dumont, 
and I, could no longer ſubdue our 
alarms.” Yet, we {ought to weaken 
them by vain ſuppoſitions. We could 
not impoſe on ourſelves :- our appre- 
henſions increaſed each inſtant. In 
this manner the time paſſed away. At 
day-break, I flew to every quarter. I 
returned to your father and Dumont. 
My countenance told my tale. My 
fon is dead, cried your father. I can- 
not think that, ſaid I. The enemy 
fled before him when I quitted him. 


We had not rendered our laſt dutics 
to the ſlain, They were examined with 
Vol. II. E care; 
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care; you were not found among 
them; and we became more tranquil 
reſpecting your life. Feeble conſo- 
lation—ſeeing this circumſtance no 
longer left any doubt that you were 
taken priſoner; and that, hence, we 
muſt renounce the dear hope of ever 
ſeeing you more. I do not ſpeak of our 
ſorrow : you will conceive it. The 
whole army, who loved your father, 
partook of it; and never, perhaps, was 
the day ſucceeding a victory marked 
by ſo mournful and dark a ſilence. 


Had they not poſitively prevented 
me, I had ſelected ſome few friends, 
and reſcued you or fallen in the at- 
tempt. But your father, as diſinte- 
reſted a patriot as a tender parent, 
declared that, in a cauſe which con- 
cerned himſelf alone, he would not 
ſuffer the blood of the meaneſt citizen 
to be ſpilt. 

We 


As 
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We ſhortly received orders from S-- 
ratik to diſmiſs the army. He was 
now fully informed of the pacific diſpo- 
ſitions of Damel, and this good prince 
was in haſte to reſtore the happineſs of 
peace to his people. What a moment, 
oh my friend, in which we reached our 
home! Amelia underſtood our ſtory 
before we told it. Dumout affected, in 
vain, a reſignation which his moiſtened 
eye denied. He exhorted his daugh- 
ter to cheriſh a hope which he had not 
himſelf. And I—I, my dear [tanoko ! 
—Recal to your mind our friend{hip— 


Need I paint the condition in which 1. 


was ? 


How could you quit him? ſaid Ame- 
/ia to me, with an accent of grief and 
reproach. I took your father's hand, 
and drew him near her. He lives, ſaid 
I. Behold my excule ! 
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In the mean time, our duty called 
us to the court. What a contraſt ! 
The ravings of public joy ſtruck on our 
ears; our own ſorrows, on our hearts. 
The prince was informed of the loſs 
we had ſuſtained. He ſpoke of it to 
your father and Dumont with feeling ; 


and, after rendering them the thanks 


due to their courage, he aſſured them 
he would employ every means which 
could be deviſed to procure your li- 
berty. 


The policy of Damel ran to meet our 


wiſhes. Feeling that we ſhould exe- 


cute an exemplary vengeance for this 
unjuſt war, he was willing to ſacrifice 
the rights he had acquired over you to 
procure a laſting peace. He ſent am- 


baſſadors to negociate the affair. They 


arrived. Almoſt delirious was our joy. 
Siratił agreed to the propoſition. He 
COm- 


E 


commiſſioned your father and Dumont 
to finiſh the treaty. Amelia and I fol- 
lowed the happy commiſſioners. 


We arrived at the court of Damel. 
He, undoubtedly wiſhing to gain bet- 
ter terms, by heightening our impa- 
tience, had made it a condition that no 
one ſhould have any communication 
with you till all ſhould. be completed. 
In deſpight of this prohibition, one day, 
I endeavoured to penetrate the place in 
they had ſecured you. Damel was in- 
formed of it, and threatened to break 
off all conference, if any other attempt, 
to that end, ſhould be made. Reluc- 
tantly I conſented. Fatal conſent |! 


At length, all difficulties were re- 
moved ; and Dame! had fixed the fol- 
lowing day for the ceremony of ſwear- 
ing to the obſervance of the treaty, and 
| 4 to 


E 
to reſtore my [tanoko to us. Already 
did we ſee you; announce your happi- 
neſs to you; already did paternal ten- 


derneſs, love, friendſhip, fold you in 
their arms ! 


The ceremony was to be performed 
with ſplendour. We had riſen early, 
to prepare for the exulting moment. 
An officer of Dame/'s court preſented 
himſelf, and earneſtly prayed your fa- 
ther and Dumont inſtantly to attend the 


fovereign. You fee me in deſpair, faid 
Damel, as they entered. Our prifoner 
has, this night, eſcaped us. I have not 
ſuſpected you. Your conduct deſerved 
that confidence: and I ſee, by your 
looks, that I have not miſunderſtood 
you. But what has become of him? 
All, whom I have ſent to ſeek him, 
have returned without ſucceſs; and 1 
now can only imagine, that he has 
| | taken 
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taken refuge in ſome of the European 
veſſels. Ah, if it is true, cried Du- 
mot with tranſport, delay not to viſit 
the veſſels. You alone know the horrid 
danger of his ſituation. I have fore- 
ſeen it, replied Damel. I have given 
my orders to the captains, and expect 
their attendance. 


A ſhort time after, they appeared. 
Damel ſignified his commands. They 
{wore to conform to them; and officers 
were inſtantly named to execute them. 


We waited the iſſue. Amelia's fore- 
boding heart abandoned itſelf to de- 


ſpair. Your father, ſacrificing his 


emotions to prudence, ſcrutinized the 
conduct of Dame! : almoſt ſuſpect- 
pecting perfidy. But Dumoni—had 1 
not known Dumont, I ſhould have ſworn 
he was the author of your flight. His 

E 4 agitation 


1 
agitation was not that which he diſco- 
vered when you had fallen into the 


hands of your enemies. It was blind 
fury! It was madneſs ! 


The canoes appointed to make the 
ſearch, the troops that were to eſcort 
them, were aſſembling. News came 
that a French veſſel had ſet her fails, 
and was in motion. Oh! cried Du- 
mont: the inhuman Oh wretches ! 
Yes! yes! they are capable of it ! 


le flew to the port. I followed. 
Already the veſſel cut the waves. Du- 
mont threw himſelf into a canoe; in- 
treated, conjured the rowers to join 
him. Moved by his manner, they 
were in motion to depart, What 
would you alone? faid IJ. Periſh! 
cried he. Reaſon had no command 
over him. I ſprang into the canoe, and 

the 
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the negroes laid their ſtrength to the 
oars. 


Speedily ten canoes followed us. For 
ſome time, the ſwiftneſs of the canoes 
gave us hopes. The wind increaſed ; 


at the cloſe of the day, the diſtance of 
the veſſel mocked our purſuit ; and I 
ſaw that night would tranſport her be- 
yond the poſſibility of our reach. 


The eyes of Dumont ceaſed to follow 
her courſe. He ſat down at the bot- 
tom of the canoe, and hid his face in 
his hands. Oh my God! my God! 
ſave him from deſpair ? His voice 
was ſcarce heard. His hands dropped. 
I trembled for his life. I turned their 
oars inſtantly roward the land. 
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We removed Dumont to his apart- 
ment. His unfortunate child, even 
E 5 your 
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your father, forgot you :. the wretched 
ſtate of Dumunt ſwallowed up all other 
reflections. Damel exerted himſelf to 
conſole us. The wound was too-deep 
thus to be healed. 


In ſome days, the recollection of 
Dumont returned. His words, his ex- 
clamations, were without meaning to 
us. Alas! they were too ſoon explain- 
ed! To himſelf it was reſerved, to un- 
fold to us all the extent of your wretch- 


edneſs! 


Your father fell beneath the ſtroke. 
He could have ſupported your abſence, 
your death. He could not ſurvive the 
thoughts of your chains. 


In the mean time, your fatal flight 
ſuſpended the concluſion of the treaty. 


The people, dreading the conſequences 
of 


LB 1 

of the unjuſt war into which their fove- 
reign had drawn them, aſſembled tu- 
multuouſly around the palace; and 
this ſedition threatened the life of Da- 
mel. Let me, ſaid your father, deſcend 
into the tomb without reproach. His 
eager virtue recalled his waſting ſtrength. 
He beſought Dumont to follow him to 
the palace. The people opened a paſ- 
ſage to us. We entered. Prince, ſaid 
your father to Damel, you have pre- 
ſerved your faith. It is not juſt that 
either you or your people ſhould be the 
victims of my misfortune. My ſon was 
to have been given as the price of 
peace. That cannot be. But He 
waved his hand, as if to requeſt a mo- 
ment's patience. Our breath was al- 
moſt huſhed. He proceeded. I know 
my ſovereign : I will filence the cry for 
blood ; and he will thank me to have 
reſtored happineſs to both people. 
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Damel embraced him with tranſport. 


Peace was {worn to in the preſence of 


the people. The people anſwered with 
acclamations. 


Wide is the influence of virtue. Da- 
mel would not be outdone in generoſity. 
Why not fly to regain [zanoko ? ſaid he. 
My treafures are open to your uſe. 
Dumont ; be this your work. Born in 
Europe, their manners are familiar to 
you. Go, and regain the liberty of 
Itanoko, Ah! cried Dumont, heaven 


inſpires you ! Behold my friend, con- 
tinued he, turning to your father : 
your {on returns to you. I was the 
cauſe of his loſs I will lead him 
back. Ah! may I hope it will efface 
my crime ? 


Your father embraced him. Think 
not, ſaid he, with a faint voice, that I 
accuſe | 


1 


— 


accuſe you. Do not imagine that I 


hate your nation: much leſs, that 1 
ceaſe to love you. My ſon ſhall ſoon 
have no father. Let me, while I am 
dying, bequeath your friendſhip to 
him. I know him. He will bleſs the 
inheritance. And if you think that 
you owe me, owe my fellow citizens, 
ſome gratitude, love the unfortunate 
Itanoko as my fon, as a negro, and you 
ſhall have paid your debt to his coun- 
try and to his father. I ſwear-it, cried 
Dumont. Your father heard no more. 
His foul was fled. My friend! Ha- 
noko ! 


My grief was too violent then to be 
expreſſed by tears; nor can words now 
give an idea of its exceſs. 


At length I found utterance. ** Ah, 
fatal impatience! I alone am criminal! 
J have 
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I have cauſed the misfortunes of my 
friends : I have * my father to 
his grave!“ 


I knew my recital, ſaid Ozouron, would 
call for your courage, and I relied on 
it. How ſhameful! anſwered I. I am 
a chriſtian; and have not the energies 
of your mind. You boaſt of my 
ſtrength, ſaid Olourou. Know your 
own. It is ſtill neceflary. Liſten. 


We returned with the aſhes of your 
father, and depoſited them in the bo- 
ſom of his country. Siratił ratified the 
peace of Dumont, and his dying friend. 
He ſhed tears over our misfortunes, 
and contributed to haſten our depar- 
ture for Europe. 


When every thing was ready, I ſaid 
to Dumont ; My friends are my only fa- 
mily. 
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mily. Let me go with you, Let me 
be, after you, the firſt to embrace - 
the unfortunate Tanoło. What atten- 
tions do not your age require! and 
who than I has a better right to ad- 
miniſter them. You ſeek a ſon: you 
ſhall find him; but till then, let me 

be in his place. Does not your heart 
ſay any thing for poor Otouros? Ah! 
you meet my wiſhes, replied he. I 
dared not propoſe to you to aban- 
don your country. But, as you do 
not fear to attach yourſelf to the fate 
of an unfortunate being, come : your 
reſolution is a new benefaction to 
me. Poor as I am, my friendſhip 
ſhall be the ſole reward of your affec- 
tion. I have nothing more to offer. 
What need I more, ſaid I, preſſing his 
hand to my boſom. 


We took our leave of Siratik. Du- 
mout engaged to inform him of the ſuc- 
| ceſs 
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ceſs of his voyage; and promiſed to 
return himſelf to Africa, if fortune 
ſhould ſecond our wiſhes. In a ſhort 
time we arrived at the court of Dame, 
where we were to embark for Europe. 
The young prince was faithful to his 
promiſe. He gave to Dumont gold, 
more than ſufficient for all the purpoſes 
of our enterpriſe. Since the time of 
your flight, we had learned that the 
French veſſel, in which we ſuppoſed 
you to be, had failed for St. Domingo, 
and that the captain's name was Urban. 
Dumont would gladly have proceeded 
immediately to that place ; but all the 
traders of the American iſles were de- 
| parted, and there was no veſſel in the 
port but an Engliſh Eaſt-Indiaman, 
which was driven on the coaſt of Africa 
by ſtreſs of weather. The captain ge- 
nerouſly offered us a paſſage to Europe, 
and we were happy to embrace the 
offer. 


The 
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The veſſel ſailed; and we loſt ſight, 
perhaps for ever, of the country which, 
my Jtanoko, ſerved as our cradle. I 
turned my back on it without regret. 
was in ſearch of you. It is erroneous 
to talk of ſecret ties binding us.to our 
native foil. Filial piety, paternal love, 
friendſhip ; fuch are the bands which 
unite us to our country. In theſe wild 
mountains, I find the charms which 
the place of my birth no longer boaſts. 


] will not weary you with a recital of 
a tedious voyage. We were mournful 
enough. Amelia, her mother, Dumont, 
and I, paſſed our time in talking of 
you ; and ſometimes hope ſtepped in to 
ſolace us. We arrived in the channel, 
and within eight hours anchored on the 


Engliſh coaſt. We loſt no time, but 


in procuring European money for the 
riches Dumont brought from Africa; 
which 
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which the Engliſh captain managed for 


us. We took our leave of him, to fail 


for Calais (a city of France) full of 
gratitude for his kindneſs. 


This man had not the engaging affa- 
bility of Dumont, but he had all his vir- 
tues. The contraſt between the Eng- 
liſh and French was indeed what moſt 


engaged my attention during my ſhort 


ſtay in Europe. One has the appear- 
ance of habitual ſorrow ; the other is all 
gaiety. The latter ſeems to ſtudy how 
to oblige you; the former is inceſſantly 
obliging you, without ſeeming to think 
of it. I perceived that an Engliſhman's 
friendſhip increaſes with time, while the 
Frenchman ſeems to forget you as he 


Knows you better. The conduct of the 


Englith appears more conſonant to rea- 
ſon; for, if the friendſhip of the 
French continued increaſing with the 

| {ame 
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ſame intemperance with which it com- 


mences, it would ſoon proceed to a 


perfect delirium. The Engliſhman is 
trugal of his heart; fo that you find re- 
ſources in it to anſwer all your need : 
that of the Frenchman 1s drained at 
firſt view, and he has nothing to offer 
you when occaſion calls -for his ſer- 
vices. 


Dumont's firſt deſign was to go to 
Nantz, his native place. The moment 
he arrived in England, he had written 
to enquire for his brother. He was in- 
formed that this brother had left that 
city more than twenty years ſince; nor 
was it known what was become of him. 
Dumont now, therefore, reſolved to take 
the route of Bourdeaux, from whence 
he hoped more ſpeedily to procure a 
paſſage for St. Domingo. We paſled 
through a great part of France, You 

will 
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will ſuppoſe with what aſtoniſhment I 
beheld a multitude of majeſtic cities. 
We ſaw Paris. It is a kingdom, and 
not a city. 


At length we reached Bourdeaux. 
This city alone might be the glory of 
an empire; there we found united the 
pride of commerce, the ſplendour of 
riches, and the luxury of the arts. 
The inhabitants may be there reckon- 
ed by the number of palaces; and the 
people know neither the miſery of 1dle- 
neſs, nor the preſſure of indigence. 


There I faw ſome negroes, for the 
firſt time ſince our departure from 
Africa. I accoſted them. You are 
ſlaves, then? ſaid I to them, in our 
language. No: anſwered they; we 
have been in that condition, but are no 
longer ſo, 


«© Your maſters are hu- 
mane; 


CW 3 
mane ; they have freed you.“ No: 
when we place ourfeet on French 
ground, we are free. It is the will of 
the laws.“ Oh! Iunderſtand. The 
country in which you carried chains, 
belongs to another ſ{overeign.—** Not 
at all: it 1s the ſame king who reigns 
here.” —“ Two different laws in two 
different places of the ſame ſtate ! (2) 


The contradiction is ſtrange. 


Dumont bought a veſſel, of which he 
himſelf took the command: his mind 
being too much bent on his object to 
wait the intereſts or pleaſure of a trader. 
It is incredible how ſoon every thing 
was ready for our voyage; but it was 
not the firſt time I had occaſion to ob- 
ſerve that, in Europe, they perform 
miracles with gold. 


In the midſt of Dumont's cares at 
Bourdeaux, he had not forgot a ſacred 
duty ; 


[94 ] 
duty; his wife and daughter received 
baptiſm ; and he himſelf ſanctified, in 
the boſom of the church, the ties which 
love had formed in Africa. But will 
you imagine the prejudice of theſe 
white people? Some friends, that we 
had made during our ſtay at Bourdeaux, 
and who were invited to the ceremony, 
would have gladly perſuaded Dumont 
that he diſhonoured himſelf, by taking 
a negro for his ſpouſe. His anſwer 
was ſimple, and I loved him ſtill more 
for it. The negroes, ſaid he, have not 
been aſhamed to fave my life: why 
ſhould I bluſh to ally myſelf to them ? 
They laughed at him ; and I refuſed to 
become a chriſtian. I aſked Dumont if 
theſe people were chriſtians. He an- 
ſwered in the affirmative. I would not 
preſs any further queſtions, leſt he 
ſhould think I doubted his veracity; 
but I ran to find the prieſt. What 
think you of Dumont? ſaid IT. Did he 

do 
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do well in marrying the negro? He 
ſmiled. Why do you aſk me?”— 
J want ſimply to know if he did his 
duty.”—* Undoubtedly.” —* Then 


your religion makes no diſtinction be- 


tween black and white people?“ — 
« None : no ſuch diſtinction can exiſt 


in the eye of God. Why then is it 


ſaid, that Dumont has diſhonoured 
himſelf 2? — “ The morality of the 
world is not that of Feſus Chriſt. Let 
the world condemn Dumont. It 1s not 
the world who ſhall judge him. Eu- 
ropeans, negroes, are all equal before 
the throne of mercy ; and he who ſhall 
prove himſelf the firmeſt in the dif- 
charge of his duties, ſhall alone be truly 
great in the eyes of the Supreme Be- 
ing.”—* Well, ſaid I, quitting him, 
the chriſtians reaſon ill; but their re- 
ligion ſpeaks well, and it ſhall one day 


be mine. 


Our 
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Our voyage to St. Domingo was fa. 
vourable. In fix weeks we anchored 
in the port. Dumont deſigned to ſail, 
the moment you ſhould be on board, 
for Africa, to diſcharge his promiſe to 
the two ſovereigns; and then, if we 
ſhould all be unanimous in the wiſh of 
paſſing the remainder of our days there, 
he reſolved for ever to renounce Eu- 


_  ropean grandeur, for the ſimplicity of 


African happineſs, Vain projects ! 
While imagination was ſtriding toward 
the accompliſhment of our wifhes, we 
were but haſtening to plunge into the 
precipice. | 


Dumont would not treat directly with 
Urban. In viſiting him, he might have 
encountered you, Your joy would 
have betrayed the ſecret; and your 
tyrant might have encumbered the ne- 
gociation with endleſs difficulties. Du- 
mont 
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mont well knew the character of theſe 


people. He therefore committed the 
buſineſs to a broker. Can you con- 
ceive our anxiety ! To have you under 
our eyes; almoſt to touch you; and, 
for your own ſake, neither to dare 
ſpeak to nor fee you! It was a bitter 
torment. Mean while, the health of 
Amclia became weakened. She una- 
gined that it would be of ſervice to her 
to walk on the ſhore. The deſire of 
meeting you, or perhaps only of ſeeing 
you at a diſtance, I am perſuaded, was 
the true cauſe of her wiſh to leave the 
ſip, Her father, with great difficulty, 
conſented to it; but was perſuaded by 
my earneſt intreaty: for I could not 
bear to ſee the unhappy condition of 
Amelia. 


In our firſt walk, I obſerved that a 


young European ſeemed to look on 
Vor. II. 3 us 
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us with particular attention; andevery 
day we encountered him. I ought to 
have informed Dumont of this circum- 
ftance. Verſed in European manners, 
he had foreſeen its tendency ; but J 
thought nothing of the matter. 


One night Dumont received, by a 
canoe ſent expreſs, a note from his bro- 
ker, which informed him that the bar- 
gain was finiſhed. Ah! Honoria, cried 
I, interrupting Ofourou, what have you 
done! Your recital, replied Otourou, 
has unveiled the myſtery which I could 
not then conceive : but liſten, and call 
forth your ſtrength. We approach a 
day which deſolates my mind {till more 
than that in which you fled from Africa, 
It was uſhered in by the moſt brilliant 
Aurora, as if to embelliſh the hour 
which was to ſnatch you, not from 
chains impoſed by the eſtabliſhed cuſ- 


Loms 
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toms of war, but from the fetters of a 


cowardly barbarous aſſaſſin. Ah, why 
did not the torrent .of delight, which 
ruſhed upon us, for ever overwhelm 
every ſort of ſenſation! 


You know the fatal intelligence 
which awaited us, on our going to re- 
ceive you at the hands of the broker, 
The ſhades of death encompaſſed Ame- 
lia but I fee you tremble : ſhall I con- 
It muſt be Dumont went to 
the judge to ſolicit your pardon. Amelia 
recovered her ſenſes. I availed myſelf 
of this moment. Her mother had been 
detained on board by ſickneſs. I felt 
how much her unfortunate daughter 
needed her conſoling preſence. We 
departed for the ſhip. Night had come. 
Already were we on the ſhore, We 
were attacked by the young man of 
whom I have ſpoken. I ſtruck him to 
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1 
the earth. His creatures ſurrounded 
us. They tore Amelia from me— an 
unworthy prifon—— 


« Hold, Otouron! Vengeance! ven- 
geance ! Ah, it was Amelia! She had 
perceived me: ſhe could not conceal 
her love. Ah, my Amelia! were you 
ſo near me; and did I not plunge my 
hand into the blood on my wretched 
rival!“ | 


Otourou interrupted me. Whence 
have you known this? ſaid he. Too 
horribly have I known it, anſwered I; 
and Theodore was the baſe villain. The 
traitor had concealed her in the plan- 
tation to which Honoria ſent me. If 
ſhe has furvived her deſpair, ſtill may 
we deliver her: let us fly! The plan- 
tation is fcarcely divided from the bor- 
der of theſe mountains. Ah! faid 
| | Orourens 
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Otourou, it is the ſame ; but alas! ſhe 
is no longer there. 


Oh ! cried I, how my head wanders! 
] remember—The equerry told me. 
Ah, my God! 1 am more loſt than 
ever.“ Courage, my friend ! It is but 
three nights ſince her flight. We ſhall 
be happy in ſeeking her together.“ — 
«You are ſuſtained by patience: you are 
not oppreſſed by the torments of love.“ 
* True: and J have the perſeverance 
of friendſhip, Itanoko.” 


%” 


— 


At theſe words, the tears ruſhed 


; from my eyes. I threw myſelf into the 
: arms of Otourou. Oh, ſupport me! 
f ſupport me! I die! Otourou ſaw my 
y tears with delight. He endeavoured 
& to give them ſtill greater ſcope, by the 
— tendereſt diſcourſe. He ſaw they 
d | would ſave my burſting heart; and, to 
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withdraw my attention from the cruel 
future, he inſenſibly reſumed his re- 
cital. 


I was certainly ungrateful, ſaid | he, 


in leaving the city without ſeeing Bruno; 


but friendſhip called me away. I flew 
at firſt to the broker. He was ignorant 
of every thing, excepting that Dumont 
had-failed on the day in which we were 
to have received you. With that 1 
was already acquainted. I did not ftay 
to inform him of Amelia's misfortune, 
but abruptly left him. 


1 own to you that, | notwithſtanding 
] had loft you, perhaps for ever ; not- 
withſtanding the wretched fituation of 
Amelia; notwithſtanding the terrors of 
a long impriſonment, and the deſtitute 
condition in which I was plunged, Du. 
mont alone occupied all my thoughts. 

2 a If 
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If he had not been my friend, my pro- 
tector, my father, with what black 
ideas had not his conduct filled my 


ſoul! What could induce him to leave 


a place in which his daughter was likely 
to be the defencelefs victim of a vil. 
lain? In which he knew that Orouron 
was in irons ? Could he be ignorant of 
it? that was not probable; becauſe 1 
had written to him the account of our 
misfortune on the very night on which 
] was caſt into priſon. My heart bled 
while I thought | of this inconceivable 
conduct. Yet is God my witneſs that 
no hard thoughts of Dumont were 
mingled in the hurrying ſentiments of 
mind. I afcribed all to ſome new mis- 
fortune. But what could this misfor- 
tune be? I had no clue to the laby- 
rinth, and I tormented myſelf in vain: 


Having entirely loſt all traces of 
Dumont, I thought only of finding his 
F454 - daughter, 
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daughter, of reſcuing her. A little 
money, Bruno's laſt benefaction to me, 
has, with extreme temperance, ſuſ- 
tained me to this hour through my en- 
quiries. There is no plantation, no 
place, however hidden, in this iſland, 
which have not witneſſed my labours. 
Four months were gone, and I was on 
the point of renouncing all my hopes, 
when they ſuddenly ſprang up a- new 
from an unexpected accident. 


It was about five in the evening. I 
ſtood leaning againſt the gate of a 
houſe, and ſorrowfully reviewing the 
paſt, anxiouſly looking forward to the 
future. A tall negro accoſted me. 
Comrade, ſaid he, have you nothing 
to do? * Why ?”—<< Becauſe I 
would beg a favour of you.” —“ If I 
can ſerve you, be ceremony apart : 
ſpeak.” - You ſee this letter; it 
mult be ſafely delivered according to 
the 
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the direction. — They might detain 


me for an anſwer; and I have other 


buſineſs which prefſes me. — Take 
it; procure an anſwer; and in two 
hours I will meet you here again.“ 
« Give it me. I will go.” — 1 
thank you; for you cannot imagine 


the ſatisfaction you give me. Here is 


a piaſtre for your trouble !''—*<* For 
my trouble! I never ſell my labour. 
I give it. But“ But does the de- 


fire which leads me to oblige you, coſt 


me any thing ? Keep your money.” 


I quitted him, and carried the let- 
ter. It was addreſſed to a woman. I 
knocked at the door of a tolerably 
handſome houſe. A man opened it. 
I preſented my letter. Madam is 
above, ſaid he. You muſt go up to 


her. He touched a bell, and I found 
an old European woman on the ſtair- 


caſe, She ſaid, in a ſhrill tone, What is 
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your buſineſs? I gave her the letter. 
She looked at it, and deſired me to 
wait for an anſwer. She entered a 
room ; and either without miſtruſt, or 
by neglect, left the door open. I 
heard her ſpeak to a perſon whom 1 
could not fee. She read the letter to 
her. He 1s a warm lover, ſaid ſhe af- 
terwards ; and will you always be in- 
flexible ? Ah! rephed a voice, let him 
reſtore me to my father, and I will for- 
give him all! Oh God, it is Amelia! 
ſaid I, Some words which ſhe added, 
convinced me it was Amelia. I reined 
in all the faculties of my ſoul ; but ne- 
ver did combat coſt me ſo much. A 
word might have deſtroyed every hope. 
I paſſed more than an hour in this ſitu- 
ation; and yet had ſtrength to receive 
the anſwer from the hands of the old 
woman, without betraying my emo- 
tions (4). I went out. The houſe 
became 


| Wy J 


became too precious to me not to be 


graven in my memory. 


I gave way to my joy, at diſcovering 
the habitation of Amelia; but it was 
almoſt turned to anguiſh, when I con- 
fidered the weakneſs of my reſources. 
What could I do? How relteve her? 


Could I alone undertake the taſk ? 


And to whom apply for aid 2 Without 
friends, without money, where ſhould 
conduct her? Where conceal her? 
Ah! cried I, is a knowledge of her 
priſon only given me to render her loſs 
more dreadful 9 Yet, with this know- 
ledge, will I ſooner die on the threſhold 
of her houſe, than abandon Amelia! 


Neither day nor night did I quit the 
fight of the door. I was myſelf igno- 
rant of what this could produce. I 


hoped I hardly knew what—that fhe 
F 6 might 
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might perceive me; that I might ſee 
her; that ſhe might. have means of 
which I was not informed ; and which 
ſhe might dare to uſe, encouraged by 
my preſence. 


So paſſed the hours; ſo were they 
marked by my fluctuating thoughts, 
till Amelia was conducted to the diſtant 
plantation where you were yourſelf, 
my friend. I ſaw her depart. It 
was night; yet did J recogniſe her. I. 
followed the carriages, ſpight of the 
{peed with which they travelled (5), 
and arrived nearly at the ſame time 
with them at the plantation. 


It was eaſy for me to conceal myſelf 
during the day in the neighbourhood. 
I felt that by this journey the dangers of 
Amelia were increaſed ; yet the circum- 
ance animated my hopes. The moun- 

tains 
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tains offered an aſylum for her. The 
ſituation favoured me. Could 1 once 
inform her where I was, I ſhould have 
no fear. She might find a favourable 
occaſion : the firſt ſignal would find 
me ready. | 


How ftrangely were circumſtances 
playing with us! In the ſame place 
were aſſembled, without their having 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of it, three perſons 


who, on the whole earth, had the 


greateſt intereſt in meeting with each 
other! Ah! what had 1 not dared, 
had I known you were near me ! 


During the firſt night, all ſeemed 
quiet in the houſe. With my utmoſt 
diligence, I could not diſcover the 
apartment in which Amelia was placed. 
On the following night, I perceived, 
though extremely late, a light in one 
of 
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of the chambers. I ſet danger at defi- 
ance, without firſt weighing the neceſ. 
ſity of it; for I ſaw that I muſt place 
ſome confidence in chance, -1t I would 
ſerve Amelia. I approached cloſe to 
the houſe, without noiſe. The win- 
dow was. on the firſt floor. By efforts, 
more happy than wiſe, I at length 
ſupported my feet on the ſtone work 
which ſerved to divide the ſtories of the 
building; and I ſtood with my face 
cloſe to the window.” I ſaw Amelia 
fitting, ſupporting her head with her 
hand. She ſeemed abandoned to de- 
ſpair. A young man ſtanding before 
her: I knew him to be the perſon who 
was the cauſe of all this wretchedneſs. 
He ſeemed to be leaving the chamber. 
To-morrow, ſaid he, opening the 
door, remember. it is my laſt word: 
to-morrow——T will die, tyrant, an- 
ſwered Amelia. | 


I heard 


on } 


I heard the door ſhut. Scarcely was 
he out of the chamber when ſhe roſe; 
ran to the door; and. faſtened it by 
bolts which were within. I no longer 
| heſitated ; but, at the hazard of alarm- 
ing her, I ſaid in the negro language: 
do you no longer remember Otzourou ? 
She ſtarted with terror and ſurprize. 
Do you dread your friends? continued I. 
Fear nothing! It is 11 She trembling- 
ly approached the window; opened it 
ſoftly; ſaw me, and. knew me. It is 
you ! ſaid ſhe—but where am I? Is 
it not a dream? I have thought but 


Oh God ! ſaid I, ſupport a feeble 
oppreſſed woman! emboldened by 
ſucceſs, I ſprang into the chamber. 
I took her into my arms. It is I! 
It is Otonron! Loſe not this preci- 
ous moment! Fly with me ! Ah 
Heaven, ſaid ſhe, what happaneſs ! 
Yes, 


„ 


Yes, it is certainly Otourou! But fly 
To what purpoſe? To- morrow would 
drag me back to this dungeon, and 
you to a certain death. Fear 
not.“ Ah, he has here too many 
vile agents of his will! In two days 
the villain departs for the city. On 
the evening of that day, return: I ſhall 
be ready. We ſhall be leſs obſerved ; 
he will not be here to direct the pur- 
' ſuit.” But in the mean time. Do 
not fear me: the coward dreads my 
courage. I know how to make him 
tremble. But be gone. Should you be 
perceived Yet ſtay— Ah, will you 
{till hazard yourſelf for me? Will you 
promiſe me? I ſwearit. I will ever 
have my eyes on you. The approach- 
ing night, and the night after that, I 
will be here. But, adieu. Extinguiſh 
your light. I may be ſeen.” God bleſs 
you, my deliverer! faid ſhe, I de- 
| {ccnd- 


„ 
ſcended with more difficulty than J had 


found in gaining the window; but 
with equal fortune. 


Amelia was not miſtaken; her un- 
worthy oppreſſor departed, at the break 
of the day ſhe had ſuppoſed. I ſaw him 
go into his carriage; and I was certain 
that Amelia was not with him. Amelia 
then is ſtill in the houſe and I ſhall 
reſcue her, ſaid I, with the greateſt 
joy and confidence. I looked for the 
evening with impatience ; it was that 
which ſhe had appointed for my return- 
ing to her, yet fatigue bore me down ; 
during five days, I had not taken any 
repoſe. My mind had not, for a long 
while, experienced ſuch tranquillity as 
I now felt. I retired into the foreſt; 
and, there, abandoned myſelf to all 
the delights of ſleep. 


When 
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When I awakened, the evening was 
approaching. I roſe with haſte, and 
ran to regain my poſt of obſervation, 
Every thing appeared quiet around the 
houſe. Night came. The clock ftruck 
ten. The lights of the different cham- 
bers were ſucceffively extinguiſhed, ex- 
cepting that of Amelia. The windows 
of her apartment were open. In a few 
minutes a perſon (whoſe figure I could 
not clearly diſtinguiſh- but whom | 
imagined ta be Amelia) approach the 
window and let down a ladder of ropes; 
which appeared to be faftened by one 
end to the inner part of the room. 


No longer doubting that Amelia had 
prepared this for her deſcent I ad- 
vanced cloſe to the houſe, and exa- 
mined the ladder: it appeared to 
be firm. Profound lence covered 


the 
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the whole houſe ; and I was perſuaded 


that no one ſuſpected our defigns. 


I now perceived the ladder move 
and diſpoſed myſelf to receive Amelin 
in my arms. I faw, deſcending with 
caution, not Amelia: not a woman! 
almoſt did my preſence of mind forſake 
me. Yet I glided along the wall; and, 
at the diftance of a few paces, laid my- 


ſelf flat upon the earth: it appeared 


the only chance I had to eſcape unob- 
ſerved. This perſon having gained the 
ground, left the ladder ſuſpended as it 
was and caine towards me. It was a 
man. I thought myfelf dead. He 
paſſed ſo cloſe as almoſt to tread on 
me, and ſoon was out of my ſight. 


I ſaw that I was not yet diſcovered, 
but J was left in a wilderneſs of reflec- 
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tions. What can this mean? thought 
I. Has ſhe placed her confidence in 
any other? Has ſhe ſent this perſon 
to ſee if I am expecting her? I will 
wait; he may return perhaps. 


What imprudence, continued I to 
myſelf, after a ſhort but horrid inter- 
val. What an important inſtant do we 
loſe ! iÞ bi 


There was till light in the chamber. 
My uncertainty, the real peril of my ſi- 
tuation, the ſhade of night even, which 
renders the ſofteſt ſound, the lighteſt 
object, alarming—but he muſt have 
paſſed ſuch hours as theſe, who can 
imagine what I endured. 


The clock ſtruck twelve; one ; two; 
all remained as before. I could contain 


11 


my impatience no longer. I will leave 


this incertitude, though it be to pe- 


riſh ! ſaid I. 


I ſeized the ladder. I mounted to 
the window: I ſaw no one. I liſtened: 
I heard no one. The light, placed 
under the chimney, was almoſt extin- 
guiſhed. After a moment's heſitation, 
] reſolved. 1 ſprang into the room. 


To every perſon but myſelf, the 
very appearance of the chambers would 
have announced the flight of Amelia. 
The bolts of the door were faſtened 
within. The bed had the appearance 
of ſome one having paſſed part of 
the night 1n it, and having ariſen from 
it. Some articles of a woman's dreſs, 
which were thrown negligently on the 
furniture, remained. In ſhort, to over- 
come 
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come all doubt, a billet lay open, upon 
2table, in which were theſe words : 


& Amelia eſcapes your vile purpoſes | 


Heaven will avenge an unhappy father! 
Will avenge the unfortunate Amelia]! 


My mind almoſt yielded to the per- 
ſuaſion that all was a dream which had 
paſſed ſince the moment of my impri- 
ſonment. Who could look around this 
chamber, and not ſwear that Amelia 
had fled by the aid of the ladder? 1 
was certain of the contrary. I had ſeen 
the ladder placed. One perſon alone 
had deſcended by it; that was not Ame- 
lia. Yet, Amelia was gone. But how? 
But where? Knowing me ſo near, too 
Hazarding my life for her! Could ſhe 
leave me to be the ſacrifice of wy fide- 


| lity ! 15 


A noiſe, 
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A noiſe, which I thought I heard in 
the houſe, rouſed me. 'The billet was 
in my hand. Thinking only of flight, 
put it, without deſign, in my pocket. 
I ran down to the ladder; and fled 
to the foreſt. 


I now perceived that I had brought 
away Amelia's note ; and wiſhed I had 
left it for the eye of her unworthy ty- 
rant. Yet, it is no matter, ſaid JI. 
1 Her flight will ſufficiently mortify 


1 him. 

n 

le I knew not what to do; and I paſſed 

4. the day without reaſon furniſhing me 

57 either with conſolation, or any means 

* to relieve me from my embarraſſinent. 

he In the evening, I involuntarily return- 

le- cd towards the houſe; although I knew 
that my zeal was uſeleſs. To my aſto- 

ſe, niſhment, the ladder remained in its 


former 
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former ſituation. My imagination ran 
through the ſcene of the preceding even- 
ing. In certain moments, I firmly be- 
lieved that Amelia was ſtill in her apart- 
ment. I was ſo perfectly loſt that a 
carriage had already entered the court- 
yard without my hearing the ſound of 
its approach. It was after midnight; 
but I could perceive it was the Euro- 
ropean youth. The whole houſe was 
raiſed; and, ſurrounded as I was by 


his retinue, I feared to leave the ſpot 
till they ſhould be diſperſed. 


In a ſhort time, I heard the ſound of 
inſtruments breaking open the door of 
Amelia's apartment. It was time for 
me to fly; but ſtill ſome of the family 
were employed ſo near me, as to ren- 
der it more prudent to remain quiet. 
I heard the young man cry out, She is 
gone! She is gone! Ah, my Lord, 

| replied 
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replied a voice, ſhe muſt have eſcaped 
within theſe two hours ; for I myſelf 
ſerved her with ſupper this very night. 
Say you ſo, thought 1 to myſelf. Per- 
dition! cried the young man. It muſt 


be that inſolent negro : but the wretch 
(hall die! | 


At preſent, my dear [tanoko, I ſee 
that you were the perſon of whom he 
ſpoke ; but I then thought the threat 
regarded me, and that certainly they 
had perceived me. I curſed my raſh- 
of neſs; a ſingle moment ſtood betwixt 
of me and ruin. I forgot the negroes, 
who were employed in the court befide 


me; and fled with the ſwiftneſs of a 
ſtag. | 


looked not behind till I had gained 
this place; in which we now are; and 
and where I thought myſelf ſecure, at 
leaſt for the preſent. 
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My dear Otourou, ſaid I, we ſhall 
find her. She cannot be far diſtant 
from us. She knows you are in this 
Hand. She thinks her father ſtill here. 
Her heart will not permit her to quit 
it without ſeeing you both. We will 
return to Honoria. We will tell her 
all. Her knowledge, her influence, 
will recover Amelia. She owes aſſiſt- 
ance to the unhappy Amelia; but, in- 
dependant of the injuries of her bro- 
ther, ſhe will be impatient to relieve 
her. 


I ſwear to follow, ſaid Orouron, 
wherever your wiſhes ſhall lead you. 
But do you forget what awaits you at 
the city? Your preſence, replied 1, 
have diſſipated all my fears ; I do not 
well know the laws of theſe white peo- 
ple; but, if I miſtake not the conver- 
ſation of Hlonoria on the ſubject, two 
witnefles are ſutficient to confound. the 

impoſi- 
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impoſition of Urban. We had only 
Dumenil ; but your preſence completes 
my defence. Your evidence, added 
to that of the broker, cannot fail to 
convince my judges that Dumont bought 
me of Urban. Well! cried Otourou, 
we will away; and, let the vile Theo- 
dore tremble: One days, perhaps, ſhall 
ofter hum to my vengeance. 


Who that ſaw me quit the city 
would have imagined I was on the eve 
of io much happineſs. The recital of 
Otourou had, indeed, wrung my heart: 
but what were my ſenſations at the cloſe 
of it. Some degree of certainty in the 
place of endleſs doubts; and a pro- 
ipect, if not the preſence, of hap- 
pineſs. | 


My paſſion for Amelia was not extin- 
guiſhed; but it had been ſomewhat 
| G 2 loſt 
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loſt amongſt an infinity of vexations. 


The misfortunes of Amelia and——1 
dare not conceal it—the violence of 
jealouſy, had awakened my love to its 
greateſt vigour ; and, though I was 
ignorant of the place of her immediate 
retreat, wide ſeas no longer divided 
us; ſhe inhabited the ſame country 
with me; and probably a ſhort time 
would reſtore her to my boſom. Ozourou 
was by my fide ; and Dumont, undoubt- 
edly, whatever led him away, would 
not be flow to return. 


Whence has it  happened—of the 
number. of virtuous beings with whom 
have been connected, we have al- 
ways feen the negroes performing more 
than was expected from them, and Eu- 
ropeans continually leſs than they 
ſeemed to promiſe ? What cauſes this 
difference? May it not be—that, with 
cqual 


(125 J 
equal integrity of deſign, civilized 
man follows natural inclination leſs than 
the ſavage. The latter continues firm 
and attached to his firſt propenſities, 
which are always thoſe of virtue; while 
the former is inceſſantly turned aſide | 
by that crowd of puerile modes, of || 
fictitious duties, which encounter him | | 
at every ſtep. Even, thus embarraſſed, | 
he has to combat with paſſions and 
vices prodigiouſly more active and mul- 
tiplied in the midſt of civilized nations, 
than amongſt men that have ſcarce any 
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wants, ſcarce any objects of ambition. 

Thus it happens that a man in culti- 
, vated ſociety loves virtue, and would j 
: tain purſue it with undeviating courſe, 4 
„ yet wanders into error and vice. What 1 
N ſhall we conclude? Shall he renounce 1 
# virtue as impracticable? no: but, let 3 
19 him renounce the multitude of preju- Y 
5 dices, the children of falſe education, | [ 
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which almoſt fubdue his energy. and 
extinguiſh his natural virtues. Euro- 
peans ! are theſe prejudices ſo dear to 
you? Preſerve them in your circles; 
reſpect them in your repaſts; bow to 
them at public diverſions ; but, when 
the queſtion is to execute juſtice or to 
commit wrong, drive them from you 
without a bluſh, Do what is right. 
Behold the firſt buſineſs of man 


As ſoon as it was ſufficiently light, 
we quitted our grotto; deſcended the 
mountains; and took the way to the 
city. I was almoſt ſure of finding Ame- 
lia there; and love gave ſwiftneſs to 
my feet. My firſt deſign was directly 
to proceed to Honoria; but Otouron in- 
ſiſted on the prudence of firſt viſiting 
Bruno; as his houſe would be a more 
ſacred aſylum; and, as his experienced 
counſels, would be moſt likely to aid us. 

How 
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How does the preſence of a friend 
ſpread charms on every thing around. 
Separated from all whom I loved, ſee- 
ing in the world nothing but a deſart 
in which I ſtrayed, weeping over the 
paſt, trembling for the future, ſuch 
was my condition before I met with 
O:ourou. Now I felt nothing but hope, 
which the effuſions of friendſhip in- 
creaſed in every moment. 


The aſtoniſhment contended with 
the delight of Bruno on ſeeing me. Ah! 
ſaid he, Heaven has inſpired your re- 
turn. In my rapture I had come to 
ſeek you myſelf had J not thought it 


ſafer to wait intelligence from you. 


Two days have wrought ſuch a change 


— They have filled me with benefac- 
tions, ſaid I, preſenting Ozovron to him. 
The worthy old man, who had not yet 
taken his eyes from me, now looked on 
my friend; recollected him; and bluſh- 
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ed. My dear 1:anoko, ſaid he, you are 
not generous : but I have merited this 
confuſion. Yes, this is the man through 
whom I have experienced pleaſure bor- 


dering on extacy, and anguiſh ap- 
proaching death. My father! What 


do you ſay! returned I. Are you 


grieved to have produced the greateſt 
happineſs of my life? When you know 
his name He is the friend of my 
heart—He 1s---Otouros. 


© Ofouron ===> * Yes: and ſee the 

tears of gratitude in the eyes of your 
children. Repulſe, if you can, their 
arms which are raiſed to their deli- 
verer ! and now reproach yourſelf for 
an action which nature, friendſhip, 
humanity applauds at your feet!“ 


But which equity ſtill condemns : 
{aid the old man. But why do 1 de- 
prive 
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prive you of ſuch moments with my re- 
morſe? Hear my joyful news! 


Yet, firft, he threw himſelf into our 
arms. We no longer reſtrained our 
mutual joy. Oh inexpreſſible delights 
of the foul! Had Heaven permitted 
each man to taſte ye, but once, in his 
life, ſelfiſhneſs had never Wa on 
the earth! 


When we were ſomewhat tranquil- 
liſed, Bruno made us ſit on each ſide of 
him. Urban has terminated his un- 
happy life, ſaid he; and Ferdinand— 
Ferdinand is returned. Ah God! cried 


I, and have I not embraced hm? 1 


flew toward the door. Stay : cned 
Fruno. The duties of filial piety, at 
preſent, occupy him. Yeſterday, he 


departed for the plantation of M. de 
to perform the laſt duty to his 
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father's remains; but, undoubtedly, 
he will ſoon return to this city. And 
I ſhall ſee Ferdinand again! cried 1: 
Ah what tranſport | And mine is the 
happineſs, ſaid Bruno, of announcing 
the tidings. 


My friend, ſaid Otouron to me, the 
firſt moments of your proſperity are due 
to Ferdinand. To find you reſtored to 
him may ſoften the anguiſh of a father's 
loſs. Why ſhould we not go to join 
him? This duty appears to be indiſ- 
penſable. It was my firſt thought, 
anſwered I ; but the unworthy Theo- 
dore will be there; and ſhall I not out- 
rage Ferdinand's preſence by the effects 
of my fury ? 


In a word or two I unfolded to Bruno 
all the horrors of which Ozouron had in- 
formed me. My children, ſaid the 

old 
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man, it is in vain that the wicked, un- 
der the protection of power and for- 
tune, brave human juſtice. They 
cannot eſcape the arm of God. Theo- 
dore is a proof of it. Theodore is no 
more. Otourou and I looked at each 
other with aſtoniſhment. Thus leffon, 
continued Bruno, is not for you, my 
children: but it is terrible to depraved 
minds. Vet, liſten. 


| You had not left me more than an 
hour, [tanoko, when I heard a knock 
at my gate. I opened it. Ferdinand 
ſtood before me. His affairs had been 
finiſhed ſooner than was expected. 
Love, friendſhip, duty, haſtened him 
back to this place. The elements for- 
warded his deſires. A voyage of thirty 
days conducted him here. He was al- 
ready anchored on the very laſt night 
which you paſſed with me. He flew 
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inſtantly to his father's. He was in- 
formed of the loſs he had juſt ſuſtain- 
ed; he mingled his tears with thoſe of 
his mother ; and, finally came to ſhed 
them in my boſom. | 


Urban had died ſoon after his arrival 
at the plantation; a meſſenger had 
been diſpatched with the ſorrowful 
tidings to his ſpouſe ; and the arrival 
of Ferdinand followed almoſt imme- 
diately. 


He was in haſte to ſpeak of you, 
[tanoko. I informed him of all that had 
befallen you: of the kindneſs of Ho- 
noria; of the perſecutions which you 
had experienced; your rare inſtance of 
generoſity to his dy ing father. In fine, 
of my own want of faith, which had 
compelled you to ſeek ſecurity among 
the Spaniards. 


You 
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You will feel the effe& of my recital 
on his affectionate heart. We firſt con- 
ſidered how we were to recover you. I 
ſent to Dumẽ nil for the negro whom you 
have ſeen there, and who enjoys my 
entire confidence. He came; and, 
although uncertain of the exact route 


you would take, he reſolved to ſeek for 


you. Vou could not be more than 
three hours before him. He muſt have 
miſſed your route; for, mounted on 
one of Ferdinand's belt horſes, he muſt 
otherwiſe ſoon have overtaken you. 


Ferdinand quitted me to viſit Honoria. 


In about half an hour, I received a 


meſſage, from the two lovers, requeſt- 
ing my immediate preſence. The meſ- 
lage ſomewhat alarmed me; and I ran 
to join them. I found Honoria divided 
between joy and anguiſh. This hour, 
laid ſhe, brings back my Ferdinand ; 

yet 
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yet muſt this ſacred hour be violated 


with my ſorrows. Death will not long de- 
lay to deprive me of my father ; and he 


has already hurried away my brother 


in the midſt of his crimes. He is no 
more, my dear Bruno. Alas! this un- 
happy brother is no more, I cannot 
aſſume courage to communicate the 
mournful intelligence to my father. 1 
reckon on your friendſhip to perform 
this duty for me. Your wiſdom, my 
friend, will give to your conſolations. 
a value which mine would want, would 
my own griefs permit me to offer con- 
ſolations. 


I am very willing, ſaid I, to charge 
myſelf with this office, however pain- 


ful. But I mult give you the circum- 


ſtances of this fad event, ſaid Honoria. 
Ferdinand has juſt told me that Itanoks 
—whole abſence ſince his lat words to 


me 


. 


me has given me great inquietude 
that Itanoko has lately ſeen you. Un- 
doubtedly, he related to you the mo- 
tives which conducted Urban to the 
plantation; and the dreadful ſituation 
in which he left him. My brother, who 
expected Urban, ſaw him approaching, 
and ran to meet him. He was going 
to embrace him, but ſaw him pale, 
bloody, ſcarce able to ſupport himſelf, 
Terrified, he called for aſſiſtance ; they 
took Urban in their arms; carried him 
to a chamber; and placed him on a 
bed. In a few minutes he expired. 


My unfortunate, but too culpable, 
brother, enraged to ſee his deſigns 
_ overturned by this unforefeen death, 
called upon him ; embraced him; and 
almoſt abandoned himſelf to deſpair on 
his body, Fatal anxiety ! 


At 
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At this inſtant, ſome of his attend- 
ants, whom he had ſent to purſue 1:9- 
noko, entered the room. They inform- 
ed him of their ill ſucceſs. Hts fury 
was now wrought up to madneſs. One 
of his domeſtics would have led him 
from the ſcene. Theodore, forgetting 
every thing but his ungovernable rage, 
ſeized a piſtol which was in Urbar's 
girdle; and was in the act of preſent- 
ing 1t at the domeſtic Even flaves 


will at times dare much for life The 


flave ruſhed upon Theodore. They 
ſtruggle. They fall together. The 
piſtol 1s diſcharged : and Theodore dies. 


How awful, ſaid 1, interrupting 
Bruno, 1s this cataſtrophe ! Theodore 
has injured me much, yet muſt I pity 
him. Behold, ſaid Oſourou, the unerr- 
ing hand of juſtice. "This unfeeling 
villain fell beneath the weapon of his 

| accom- 
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accomplice : fell by the hand which 
was uſed to adminiſter to his vile plea- 


{ures 


I have lately ſeen, ſaid Bruno, an- 
other peculiar example. An-old man 
rich, but juſt, was peaceably paſſing 


away the remains of a well ſpent 


life. He was ſeized with ſickneſs, and 
ſeemed at the point of death. A de- 
praved nephew, who had often avow- 
edly anticipated the felicity which an 
immenſe inheritance promiſed him, 
now thought it neceſſary, however, to 
preſerve appearances with his uncle; 
and not to quit him till he ſhould have 
breathed his laſt. He kept cloſe to his 
bed- ſide, impatiently watching for that 
moment. I went to adminiſter my laſt 
conſolations to the good man. While 
| was imploring the Supreme Being to 
ipare ſo valuable a life; while his friends, 

his 
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his attendants, fervently joined in the 
prayer; while the fick man caſt his eyes 
with reſignation toward heaven; the 
diſſipated, depraved youth, ſolicited 
death to haſten his approach. The ſig- 
nal is given: but for whom? Great 
God! Death extends his faulchion, 
and the young man cloſes his eyes for 
ever. 


We had not recovered from the 
ſhock of theſe recitals, when the door 
opened, and a ſtranger entered with- 
out ceremony. Pardon me, fir," ſaid 
he to Bruno, but I muſt execute my 
duty. Without waiting his anſwer, he 
laid, addreſſing himſelf to Ozourou and 
I, which of you is [tanoko £ My name 
is [tanoko, replied I. Have you not a 
comrade with you? faid he. It 151; 
replied Ozonrou. Then we are right, 
ſaid the ſtranger. Twenty armed men 
. | inſtantly 
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inſtantly appeared in the chamber, ſur- 


rounded ns, ſeized us, and loaded us 
with 1rons. 


The trembling Bruno cried, with a 
broken voice : How, gentlemen—here 
in my aſylum! What have they done? 
u am ſorry, fir, anſwered the ſtranger 
who fr{t entered, that this ſhould hap- 
pen in your houſe ; but I execute my 
orders. You may read them. Bruno 
caſt his eye on them. They are lead- 
ing us away. He throws himſelf into 
my arms. He cannot utter a word. 
Why do you alarm yourſelf? faid I. 
Be compoſed. Behold your aſſurance | 
(placing his hand upon my heart): 
this never has done any thing, never 
ſhall do any thing, which merits 
chains, 


We were led out. We had to ſup- 
port the gaping attention of the multi- 
| tude ; 
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tude; and if the cup of ſhame had 
been prepared for the innocent, they 
had compelled us to ſwallow large 
draughts of it. 


The people are almoſt every where 
the ſame. When the unfortunate are 
preſented to them, envelloped with the 
appearance of a crime, they are al. 
ready condemned at the tribunal of 
opinion. The more nations are de- 
praved, che greater will be the {trength 
of this prejudice; for, as the manners 
of men become more corrupted, the 
leſs rehance have they on the virtues of 
other men. But barbarous, odious as is 
this cuſtom, it is not unworthy the at- 
tention of philoſophy. It announces 
that the diſtinctions of juſtice and in- 
Juſtice are not entirely effaced. Better 
is it that the people ſhould overwhelm 
with diſdain an innocent man, charged 


with guilt, than that they ſhould be- 
hold 
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hold him with indifference; for then 
all would be loſt: in that indifference 
the enlightened obſcrver would per- 
ceive the principles of a people, entirely 
corrupted. If the manners of a nation 
are pure, they pity the unfortunate : if 
they are degenerate, they load them 
with outrage : if they are altogether 
debaſed, they look on them with in- 
difference. 


We arrived at our priſon. They 
ſeparated us. The doors opened with 
2 horrid noiſe. The fun diſappeared 
trom our eyes. We were plunged in- 
tothe bowels of the earth. Men aban- 
don us there; but God and innocence 
full remained with us. 


My thoughts were turned to Otourou. 
Alas! what evils have not my fatal 
feiendſhip heaped upon his head! and 

what 
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what has he to expect in future? My 


own ſituation declares it to be terrible. 
Ah, my ſuffering friend!“ 


I could have waited, without impa- 
tience, without murmuring, without 
fear, the reſult of this aſtoniſhing treat- 
ment, had it regarded myſelf alone; 
but to know what the friend of my in- 
fancy endured ; endured, through his 
fatal attachment to me, without being 
able to conſole him, was a torment 
which nearly deprived me of reaſon—- 
and of what ayail was reaſon ? It of- 
fered me nothing to ſoften the recollec- 
t10N, 


Fut from whence could this ſtroke 
come? My bitter enemies had ceaſed 
to live. If I looked around me, I faw 
none but friends. Never, from the 
tirſt moment of my afflictions, did for- 

| rune 
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tune ſeem to ſmile fo perfectly on me. 
Perfidious ! was it in carefling that ſhe 
meant to cruſh me? And what have 
I done? Alaſs! cried I with grief, 
deteſted walls, who detain virtue cap- 
tive within your frighttul obſcurity, far 


from the light of truth.--Alaſs! who is he 


whoneeds not fear your odious preſence, 
however innocent he may be, ſeeing 


you ſurround the unfortunate [tanoko ! 


How do the opinions of men depend 
on time and place.: what little puerili- 
ty governs their diſtinctions? In Eu- 
rope, the fierce, the audacious Europe, 
the dependants of a court are the ob- 


jcts of public veneration; and J, al- 


lied to a throne, do not experience 
from theſe Europeans the attention 
which they pay to the leaſt of their 
countrymen (6). Will they find their 
excuſe in our ſimplicity? If I have 
| | well 
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well read their hiſtory, what were for- 
merly theſe haughty Gauls, Britons, 
Germans? Leſs than we; for they 
were alſo unſkilled in the arts and ſci- 
ences, and, at the ſame time, were 
more cruel. Their ſ{ucceflors diſdain 
us--us who would bluſh to reſemble 


their anceſtors |! 


Hitherto, I had not examined the 
tomb into which I had deſcended alive. 
I now ventured to meet 1ts horrors 
with my eyes. Enormous pillars ſuſ— 
tained the dark and filent vaults.” 
There, the antique ſtone, formed by 
the hand of man, had again deſcended 
into the boſom of the earth to be for- 
ever the inſenſible witneſs of the de- 
{pair of guilt, and of the ſighs of in- 
nocence. Enormous rings, faſtened 
to the walls, ſuſtained heavy chains, 
wile faſt tolds waited till new victims 
mould 


5 


mould he be ſacrificed to them. Some 
ſteps, worn by time, proceeded in a 
winding courſe to gain an iron gate, 
which hid its head in the elevation of 
the arch. A melancholy lamp, ſuſ- 
pended from the centre, caſt its dying 
flame, that no part of this diſmal ſcene 
ſhould be hid from the wretched inha- 
bitant. 


There, with no companion but my 
fetters, I ihed, far from humanity, 
tears that in truth were bitter but not 
embittered by remorſe. 


I know not how long I remained in 
this abode. I could only count the 
hours by the viſits of my jailors, who, 
at long intervals, caſt me ſome bread, 
and placed a little water near me. I 


ſcarcely felt their brutality. I ſaw the 


inſenſibility of theſe mercenary beings, 
Vor. II. H degraded 
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degraded by the baſeneſs of their office; 
but I pitied them, and lamented their 
condition more than my own. 


Inſenſibly my mind became perfectly 
calm. Amelia, Otourou, Ferdinand, Bruno, 
Honoria, offered themſelves in their 
turn to my thought, and ſtrengthened 
and conſoled my mind. Virtue can, 


in the extremeſt adverſity, give us 


pleaſure by the remembrance of our 


friends. We may not ſee them; may 


not hear them; we may be ſeparated 
from them for a time ; perhaps for 
ever: but we feel ourſelves worthy of 
them ; and we brave the injuſtice of 


mankind. 


After ſome weeks, if miſery did not 
| induce an error into my calculations, 
my jailors came to take me from my 
dungeon. Lattle acquainted with the 

practices 


noc 
ions, 


n my 
the 
ices 


practices of European laws, 1 had no- 
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thing to inform me of my fate. Whither 
do they lead me? Said I. To death, 
perhaps. Then, behold me ready, 


The idea of approaching death en- 
tirely occupied my mind. I perceived 
nothing which paſſed around me. I 
knew neither the diſtance nor the places 
through which I was led. My thoughts 
were interrupted only at times, by a nu- 
merous guard which preſſed upon me. 


At length, I lifted up my eyes, and 
ſaw myſelf in a place in which a judge, 
with a ſingle ſecretary, ſeemed to ex- 
pe&t me. My jatlors withdrew. The 
judge demanded if I was a Chriſtian, 
Yes: I anſwered. Then raiſe 
your hand, and promiſe to God to 
ſpeak the truth.“ I never ſpeak 
otherwiſe ; but, as you with it, I will 

H 2 
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make the promiſe.” “ Was M. Ur- 
ban ever known to you?“ “ Yes,” 
—— “ How, and at what time?“ 


I recounted to him the hiſtory of his 
taking me from my native land. The 
ſecretary wrote both the interrogations 
and the anſwers. | 


The judge continued toqueſtion me : 
“Tell me---you have preſerved a vio- 
lent reſentment againſt him? “It 
would be difficult to forget his inju- 
rious treatment of me.” —— ©* Write, 
that he has preſerved a violent reſent- 
ment againſt M. Urban. I have 
not ſaid ſo. You made me take an oath 
to ſpeak the truth; I did not require 
your oath that you would reſpect it, 
although juſtice ſeemed to exact that.” 
The judge, without noticing my ob- 
jection, ſaid to the ſecretary : preſerve 

the 
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the anſwer, as it was written by you; 
it came from the firſt emotions of na- 
ture; and, conſequently, it is the voice 
of truth. Then addreſſing himſelf to 
me. --- Did you not depart, on ſuch a 
day, at ſuch an hour, from the planta- 
tion of M. de Goon nnd TOES 
«Whom did you meet on your road?“ 
-——** The only perſon whom I knew, 
was Urban.” | 


«« Do you know that ?*?---Said he, 
preſenting a cutlaſs to me. I examin- 
ed it. Yes:” I anſwered, it is 
mine. I had not before recolle&ed that 
had loſt it.“ Write that he ac- 
knowledges the cutlaſs to be his. And 
why is it ſtained with blood?“ — “ J 
cannot poſitively ſpeak of the cauſe; 
but, to the beſt of my recollection, I 
muſt have left it on the ſpot where 
Urban was aſſaſſinated.“ 

H3  *M,. Urn 
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M. Urban was aſſaſſinated then 
How do you know that? ““ I was 
preſent.” . Write. And by whom 
was he aſſaſſinated ?”_— ** By two ne- 
groes. Do you know them!“ 
No. — “ Obſerve how he would 
impoſe upon us. Within three leagues 
of the place there are no negroes but 
theſe of M. de C—-'s plantation. If 
M. Urban was aſſaſſinated by negroes, 
it could only be by theſe, regard being 
had to the time and place. And an 
abode of fix months in that plantation 
mult have made them all known to 
him.“ “ I do know them all. But 
the aſſaſſination was not committed by 
any of them. I have ſpoken the 
truth.“ | 


«© Who,” reſumed the judge,“ is he 
who is called Oſourun? * He is one 
of my friends.“ Were you alone 
when 


„„ 


when you met M. Urban?” —“ Yes,” 
“ Otouron, then, was not with 
you?” ö No.” Obſerve how he 


prevaricates. Orourou by his own avow- 6 


al even, had paſſed many nights wan- 
dering about the habitation. Conducted 
to that place, he had pointed out the 
{pot were he uſually hid himſelf ; par- 
ticularly the night of the aſſaſſination 
he had paſſed almoſt entirely there.“ 
“ The circumſtance is ſtrange, but 
the truth is, that he was not with me.“ 
— Once more, was he not with 
you?; No, 1 tell you.” . 


© Know you that?“ ſaid the judge, 
preſenting ſome cotton rags to me 
covered with blood: * es:“ anſwer- 
ed ...... it?” ** The rs 
mains of an handkerchief, which I tore 
to bind up the wounds of M. Urban ; 
and which, I imagine, I left on the 
H 4 place.“ 
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place. Did this handkerchief be. 
ie %u n See 
again, how he would impoſe upon us. 
The bandage, found on M. Urban“ 
wound, is not of the ſame ſtuff with 
this, but part of a linen neckcloth, 
which appears to have been the pro— 
perty of M. Urban, Beſide, the hand- 
kerchief, which we have ſhewn to him, 
and which he claims to be his, is not 
his property; for the mark on it is dif- 
ferent from that on his own linen. 
In fact, I now recolle& my miſtake; 
and I thould not have made it, had 1 
been previouſly informed of the ſubject 
of this converſation.“ *© I believe 
it: Well?“ << I really did tear this 
handkerchief for Urban's wound; but, 
afterwards, recollecting that the cotton 
would envenom the wound, I removed 
it; and hence it was that you found it 
ſtained with blood, I then untied the 

neckcloth 
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neckcloth which Urban wore. It was, 


the reaſon which made me prefer it to 
mine. I cut it into bandages with the 
cutlaſs which you have ſhewn me. My 
attention altogether occupied, I have 
unqueſtionable left both my handker- 
chief and the cutlaſs on the ſpot. This 
anſwer I ſhould have made at firſt had 
you queſtioned me with more connec- 
tion; excuſe my frankneſs.“ 


«© But what do you fay to the mark 
on the handkerchief ?”——< It is true 
that it is not mine. Was Otourou 
with you?“ — It is the third time 
that I anſwer you, No.“ Whoſe 
mark 1s this on the handkerchief ? You 
have ſaid it is yours, yet it is not 
yours.” — But may I alſo demand 
why you, whom I do not know, preſs 
me with ſuch queſtions ? Hitherto po- 
1 liteneſs 


indeed, made of linen; and that was 
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liteneſs has induced me to anſwer you; 
but it alſo appears to me that diſcretion 
ſhould place ſome bounds to your cu- 
rioſity. “ The condition in which 
you are, this place, my appearance 
alone, ought to have informed you that 
J am your judge.“ Why did you 
not tell me ſo, ſooner ? I ſhould have 
thanked you for your cares ; for, hav- 


ing committed no crime, I have no 


need of a judge.” — I pardon your 
ignorance. I have not ſaid that you 
are criminal ; but be perſuaded to an- 


{wer me without prevarication. If you 
are accuſed of a crime, your filence 


cannot fave you ; on the contrary, it 
would paſs for a confeſſion.” “ But, 
whether I am ſilent or ſpeak, it ſhould 
appear to me that I cannot confeſs 
what I have not done.“ Of what 
moment is your confeſſion, if proofs 
ſpeak againſt you?“ “ What occa- 
ſion 


els 
hat 
zofs 
ca- 
ſion 
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ſion then was there for the oath which 
you defired me to take ?”---** The law 
exacts it.. The law is erroneous, 
or you interpret it ill. If ſhe requires 
this oath, it muſt be undoubtedly to the 
end that the language of truth may 
place the accuſed in ſecurity from the 
torce of proofs which chance may have 
combined together. If the law wiſhes, 
on the contrary, that the force of cir- 


cumſtantial proofs ſhall be preferred to 


the language of the accuſed, the oath 
becomes uſeleſs ; ſince it is no longer 
a ſafeguard for innocence. In every 
cale this oath becomes a crime, either 
in the judge or in the accuſed, You 
yourſelf, as a judge, by requiring it 
make a tacit avowal that you believe 


yourſelf bound by it. See the contra- 


diction of the law. If after his oath 
the accuſed: impoſes on you, and you 
abſolve him, he is culpable of a new 
» H 6 crime. 
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crime. If he ſpeaks the truth and you 
yield to appearances which condemn 
him, it is you whom the oath renders 
criminal : for you have heard the truth 
and have diſdained it.“ -- The law 
does not admit of theſe ſubtle diſtinc- 
tions.“ - So much the worſe. I 
pity both the guilty and the inno- 
Cent.” 


* Are you ien to anſwer? —— 
© Yes: for you have received my oath, 
and I will fulfil it in its full extent.“ 
© Whoſe mark, then, is this which is 
on the handkerchief ?”----<< 1 will tell 
you becauſe it is the truth---It is the 
mark of Otourou !----"" Write. It ap- 
pears that, hitherto, he has not told us 
a word of truth. And, inaſmuch as the 
handkerchief ſtained with blood was 
found on the ſpot where M. Urban had 
been aſſaſſinated, and as, at firſt he 


{aid 


1 


ſaid that it belonged to him, although 
in truth it belonged to Ofourou, it is 
evidently clear that this Ofourou was 
was with him, though that is formally 
denied by him.“ The conſequence 


ſeems juſt ; I cannot deny it. Appear- 


ance 15 undoubtedly on the fide of your 
reaſoning ; and that which I am now 
going to tell you, which is however the 
truth, will certainly paſs with you for 
a romance. This handkerchief makes 
a part of the dreſs of our country. It 
is worn as a girdle round the loins. 
The rank of my father obliged Ofourou 
and I to have them of a ſtuff finer than 
others. Friends from our infancy, 
every thing which belonged to one 
ſerved the other. Separated from him 
in a battle, it happened that we each 
loſt this accoutrement, and each found 
that of the other. This very article, 
then, of which we ſpeak, had belonged 
to 


( „ 1 
to my friend; and thence it was preci- 
ous to me. When I came into theſe 
climates I had no occaſion for it in the 
uſual way, and I made an handker- 
chief of it which I commonly wore on 
my neck. I have others alſo of the 
ſame piece; but upon this alone will 
be found the mark of Ofourou. No- 
thing leſs than humanity could 1nduce 
me to ſacrifice it. I own, even then, 
the ſacrifice pained me. Yet I could 


not refrain from it; and now you know 
the whole!“ 


The reſult of this examination, ſaid 
the judge, is that M. Urban has been 
aſſaſſinated by two negroes, who ac- 
cording to the declaration of the pri- 
ſoner do not belong to the only planta- 
tion which is in that neighbourhood; 
that he has preſerved a violent reſent- 

ment 


an 


(9p ] 


ment againſt. M. Urban : that he ſaw 
the deceaſed on the ſpot where he was 
aſſaſſinated ; that he has acknowledged 
the bloody cutlaſs, found in the ſame 
place, to be his; that the handkerchief 
bearing the mark of Ozouron ſufficiently 
proves, notwithſtanding the explica- 
tion which he has given to the circum- 


ſtance, that it belonged to that negro; 
F that they were together, and that we 
1] muſt conclude from this concurrent 


teſtimony that it was the priſoner and 
his comrade Ozorrou who have murder- 
ed M. Urban, according to the accuſa- 
tion. 


Oh ! cried I, what horror! I mur- 
dered im! 1! who 
ceaſed to ſupport me. I fell without 
ſenſe. 


They brought me ſpeedy aſſiſtance, 
and I opened my eyes to the light. I 
was 
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was placed on a chair. My jailors 
ſurrounded and ſupported me. A ſur- 
geon made me ſmell at ſome ſalts, and 
he wiſhed me to {ſwallow a liquid which 
he held in a cup. 


Away! Leave me! ſaid I. Ven- 
geance or death! One, I will have! ! 
thought I perceived ſome marks of 
compaſſion in the countenance of the 
ſpectators, excepting the judge; who 
had not changed his place, and who 
preſerved his countenance unmoved. 


After ſome pauſe, he demanded of 
the ſurgeon if I could ſpeak. A mo- 
ment's patience, anſwered he. The 
judge waited with compoſure. The 
ſurgeon again preſſed me to take the 
liquor, which he preſented. He had 
ſtill hold of my arm, and obſerved the 
beating of the pulſe. 
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In ſuch moments, the ideas of a man 
vary at each ſecond. Give me the 
draught, ſaid 1---I feel that I need 
courage,  — Yet no---1t will be be- 
lieved that I owe my reſolution to this 
liquor alone. It ſhall not be faid 


"WH that a negro had occaſion for foreign 
| aids to ſupport his firmneſs, I put the 
ol cup from me. The furgeon made a 
a ſign to the judge, and retired. The 
WY The latter fent away my jailors : then 
* ſpoke to me thus: | 


You fee of what you are ſuſpected : 
was it you who murdered Urban # You 
may, without fear, anſwered I fiercely, 
Inſult a man who is in fetters. Anſwer 


murder Urban? 


I know not what was the emotion 
rom which they proceeded, but tears 
| ran 


my queſtion : ſaid the judge. Did you 
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ran down my cheeks. Alas! I cried, I 
had his lite in my hands, and I did not 
deſtroy it. Believe the truth: it was 
not I who flew him. Oh, my God! 
my God! at preſent thou doeſt judge 
him. Thou ſeeſt the unceaſing mi- 
ſeries which he has cauſed me. Ah 
grant him thy mercy !---though men 
ſhould refuſe me juſtice ! 


An involuntary emotion betrayed 
the judge. I ſaw his eyes cloſe, and l 
believed it was with grief. Ah! ſaid 
I, dragging myſelf to his feet, I ſhould 
bluſh to embrace the knees of an un- 
fecling man; but you are not that 
man: I ſee it. Condemn me if your 
law compels you to do ſo : but tell me 
---do tell me, that you do not believe 
[tanoko culpable. I do not know you, 
but you are a man ; and I have need of 
your eſteem. 


His 


1 


His tenderneſs had paſſed away as a 
haſty ſhower ; and again his muſcles 


became inflexible. He repulſed me | 
cently with his hand. Ah! I cried: 


| have been raiſed in the boſom of na- 
ture: you cannot deceive me: you ſuf- 
{cr more than I. 


He ſaid coldly to me: are you ready 
to fign ?“ What?“ .“ This e 
amination.”——<< I know not what may 
follow, but I confent. I have ſpoken 
the truth.” My jailors entered. You 
know my orders, ſaid he to them; 
conduct him away. 


went along with them, without know- 
ng whether they led me; but, ſuch is 


the privilege of innocence, my heart was 


now without inquietude. I was indit- 
ferent as to the iſſue. When we had 


pro- 
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proceeded through various apartments, 
we arrived at a place in which they 
took off my irons. I ſaw this without 
ſurpriſe or pleaſure. It ſeemed that all 
my feelings were reſerved for a ſcene 
to which I was haftening. 


Extremely weakened, they carried 
me, rather than that I walked, towards 
the door of an apartment. I entered: 
what did I ſee! Never can I think of 
it without tears! I beheld Ferdinand! 
Honoria ! Bruno! We all ſtood as if 
enchained by various paſſions. Where 
am I? cried I : where am I?---Ah,l 
have not ſeen all! Ozourou alſo! | 
ſkrieked. I threw my arms round 
his neck. I ſobbed on his boſom. 
Pardon me, ſaid I to my friends: 
but it is for me that he has ſuf- 
fered. My firſt careſſes are indee 
due to him. 


FF 


Out 


Ca 


ts, Our friends ſurrounded us. I felt 


ey WM them.——*<* Oh forbear !---I cannot--- 
ut i ceaſe, ceaſe---my head---my heart fails 
all me- alas! — 


1 ſunk. on the floor. I recovered 

but to rave. Where is Urban ? Let 

1ed ¶ him come. I wiſh to ſee him. Alas! 

ds WI | have done nothing to you, Urban. 

ed: WTheſe are your children: they love 
k of WM ne: why do you hate me?“ — 


is i They give me air.—*© Ah! I re- 
collect: but where---I---what then has 
happened ? Where am I?”—<© In 
he arms of Ferdinand. Do you not 


know me then ?”'——< It is my Ferdi- 

fſom.Wnd. ' 1 ſaved your life, but you were 

nds: Nrorthy of it: I ſaved your father's life, 
ſut- 


jour father! your father! whom I have 
nurdered !”? 


Ah 
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Ah for pity ceaſe to wound us, cried | 
Honoria.— But, Ferdinand, did you | 
ſay that I murdered him ?”—Recal your 
ſenſes, ſaid Honoria: theſe are your 
friends. You ſee them. Do you not 
know them? Let me conjure you be 
careful of yourſelf—if not for your 
friends, yet for Amelia. | 


& Amelia ah, may ſhe be happy!“ 
& She cannot be ſo without you.”—| 
Ah, my ſon! my dear ſon! ſaid Bruno, 
folding me in his arms: will you dof 
nothing for us ? 


Oh, my friends! I cried : is it true} 
that this is no dream? 1 thought my- 
ſelf yet in the frightful dungeon, in| 
hideous darkneſs. Alas, every day I 
ſaw you there---approach me all---al 
all. Let me embrace you. Le 
me aſſure myſelf---are you there 0:0 ! 


rou 


[1 


ou? You pardon me our friendſhip, 
do you not? Ah! cried Ozovrou, ſhall 
I pardon you that which is the happi- 


ur 

ur neſs, the charm of my life? 

ot | os ; : 
be Such was the delirium into which 
wr this unexpected ſcene had hurried me. 


It was diſſipated but ſlowly. The ca- 
reſſes, the tender cares, the tears of my 
„friends did but ſerve to feed it. Ah! 
„ anihilation of reaſon! Delightful and 
%. cruel condition! At once the ſpring 
| 46k of piercing delights and of WS 
pains ! 


rue Let our ſituation be nnagined. An 


my- innocent man, in the depth of miſery, 


, in ſurrounded by friends, who had each 


ſink deeper the gulph into which he 
was plunged: who had all beheld the 
injuſtice which dragged him to the 
9 


of them blindly laboured to widen, to 
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precipice, and had no arm to ſnatch 


him from the brink. My ſight was a 
wounding reproach to them : yet had 
they ſtrength of mind to ſupport it. 
What ſay I? It was become more 
precious to them---their only comfort, 


| Ferdinand---and who would not have 
a heart like that of Ferdinand---Ferdi- 
nand was the cauſe of our preſent wretch- 
edneſs. His father had been aſſiſinated. 
His filial affection was eager to diſcover 
the perpetrators of this deed. The 
little knowledge he had, as to this fact, 
he had learned from Honoria and Bruno, 
who gave it him as they received it 
from me. He ran, then, to give in- 
formation to juſtice of the murder of 
his father, committed by two unknown 
negroes. The miniſters of juſtice pro- 
ceeded to the place where Urban's 
corple lay; and the domeſtics, of the 
| plan- 
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plantation and thoſe of Theodore were 
interrogated. All, attracted by curio- 
ſity or their duty, had been witneſſes 
of Urban's laſt moments; and all agreed 
in depoſing that he had, in dying, pro- 
nounced only two words. Fatal words! 


which reſentment and gratitude had 


unqueſtionably cauſed, and which 
death did not permit him to explain. 


He had been placed on a bed. He 


was nearly without ſenſe. The eager 


cares of Theodore, his reiterated queſ- 
tions, recalled him for an inſtant to 
himſelf. He opened his mouth. All 
were huſhed to hear him. With a 
faint, broken voice, he uttered theſe 


words: Two negroes---/tanoko----He 


would have continued. His head ſunk ; 
his eyes became fixed ; he expired. 


Such was the unvaried purport of 


all the depoſitions, One of the domeſ- 
Vor, II. I tics 


I 9 3... 
tics alone added that, during the night, 
while he was occupied in tending the 
horſes with which Theodore had juft 
arrived, he had perceived a negro 
whom he did not know, and who ap- 
peared to run toward that place where 
the aſſaſſination had been committed. 


This negro was Orourou. The equerry 
acknowledged that he had been the 
author of my flight; and, that, judging 
by the time of my departure and that 
in which Urban had arrived, it was im- 
probable that I ſhould not have en- | 
countered him. 


Adiligent ſearch was, then, made in the * 
plain which Urban muſt have croſſed in WF 5 
his way to the plantation. At length the 
ſpot of the murder was diſcovered, and 
the cutlaſs and torn handkerchief were 
found ſtained with blood. The overſeer 


ſwore that he had ſeen the former in 
= 


o 1 


my poſſeſſion; and a negro woman de- 
poſed that ſhe had waſhed the handker- 
chief frequently for me. The evi- 
dence was ſufficient to convince the 
adminiſtrators of juſtice that I had 
committed the murder. They imme- 


diately iſſued a warrant to apprehend 


me and my accomplice. But this ac- 
complice was not known. Otourou's 
avowal at the houſe of Bruno that he was 
my comrade was quite enough for the 
officers, and they thought themſelves 
authoriſed to involve. him in my mis- 
fortune. 


The anguiſh, the terror, of Ferdinand 


when he was informed of theſe circum- 


ſtances may eaſily be imagined. Hewould 
have given a world to have ſuſpend- 
ed the proceedings (for not one moment 
did he doubt my innocence) but it was 
too late; and while 1, with Bruno, was 
12 con- 
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congratulating my heart on his return, 
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this unfortunate friend ſtood with his 
eyes fixed on the the ſcaffold on which 
he ſaw inevitable death preparing for 
me. 


Thanks to my worthy friends to have 
judged me by their own hearts alone ! 
Yet was every appearance againſt me; 
an incredible chain of events ; an im- 
penetrable concurrence of circum- 
ſtances! I had no defence but an ir- 
reproachable life, and an immove- 
able love of truth. Advocates which 
a prejudiced world laugh at, and 
which -the law little conſults. My 
friends believed their teſtimony : my 
friends had the courage to repel falſe- 
hood clothed in the robe of truth. Va- 
luable example ! Be it never forgot- 
ten! Already, perhaps, has as much 


innocence fallen a victim to deceitful 
„ -gleum= | 


E933 1 
circumſtances as has n ſacrificed to 
the errors of een 


Ah ! let the good be aſſured that 
virtue is no chimera; that there is an 
eternal truth which connects ſome 
hearts together, by an inviſible chain, 
and communicates an intellectual lan- 
guage which expreſſes to them alone 
the ſecrets of each other's conſcience. 


The hour compelled my friends to 
retire: yet not till their generoſity, their 


goodneſs, had reſtored confidence to 


my mind. Reaſon had reſumed her 


| dominion, and I was found capable of 
ſuſtaining the detail which J * uſt 


related. 


Still, however, my condemnation 
ſeemed inevitable. Two negroes had 
aſſaſſinated Urban; but they were un- 


13 known 
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known, and what ſhould lead to the 
diſcovery of them? In the rapidity 
with which the fatal circumſtances had 
paſted, ſcarcely did I obſerve the fea- 
tures of theſe negroes ; and ſhould they 


be preſented to my view it was not pro- 
bable I ſhould know them. 


Otouron and I were now alone in the 
prifon. He had appeared to yield, leſs 
than any other, to the tender ſenti- 
ments with which we were agitated. I 
knew his character and I was little ſur- 
prifed ; but another idea alarmed me, 
1 feared he would conſider the tender- 
neſs with which my friends had ſpoken 
to him as the effect only of their regard 
for me; and that he would feel all the 
dreadful ſeverity of his condition to 
which he was expoſed by his friendſhip 
for me. But 1 deceived myſelf. He 
was incapable of this reflection. The 

truth 


1 


Can] 
truth is, the ſullen harſhneſs of his con- 
duct ſprang from the prejudices of his 


education, which his mind, elevated as 
it was, had not yet ſubdued. 


See then, ſaid he, as ſoon as we were 
left alone, to what we are reduced ? 
Neither innocence nor friendſhip can 
reſcue us. Ought we to endure the 


ſhame which is preparing for us? We are 


the moſt unfortunate among men: ſhall 
we not be the moſt deſpicable too by 
receiving from the hands of the execu- 
tioner that death which.we can yet ad- 
miniſter to ourſelves with our unpol- 
luted arms. Our glory is yet entire : 
let us not now ſtain it by ſhewing our- 
{clves without courage. Let us die 
and diſappoint the injuſtice and cruelty 


of European men. Let them learn, 
once at leaſt, what the negro can do, 


whom they oppreſs. Let our bloody 
I 4 carcaſes 
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carcaſes announce our diſdain of them: 
ah, let us have ſome vengeance ! 


Little did I expect this diſcourſe. It 
ruſhed like a tempeſt on my foul, 
Scarcely could all my powers reſiſt the 
temptation, Honour was moſt preci- 
ous to me ; opprobrium, moſt terrify- 
ing. The fire of my diſpoſition: was 
rouſed. The voice, the exhortations 
of friendſhip, almoſt irreſiſtible, 


Otourou waited for my anſwer. While 
contending ſentiments are in fierce con- 
flict in the mind, which of them can 
break into expreſſion ? 


Long was the filence. At length, 
virtue gained the aſcendency. The 
death you propoſe, ſaid I, would fave 
us from the ſcaffold ; but can we juſtify 
it. In — by our own hands, or by 

thoſe 
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thoſe of the executioner, the diſ- 
honour 1s equal it we leave behind a 
polluted reputation. Of what import, 
{aid he, is the opinion of men after our 
death? Shall we be zealous to live 
with honour in the remembrance of 
men who have not the virtue to diſdain 
injuſtice, nor the wiſdom to frame laws 
which falſehood cannot ſurpriſe? It 
is chance alone which plants glory on 


the tomb of man: chance alone ſaves 


him from the condemnation of other 
men. | 


But, ſaid I, it is neceſſary that I pre- 
ſerve my own eſteem ; that I die pure. 
And who more ſo than we?“ — 
<< Were our life a ſeries of virtuous ef— 


forts a voluntary death would efface 


them all; and we ſhould die involved 
in the greateſt of crimes.” What 
ſay you? crimes !”—*<< Yes : we ſhould 
be guilty of injuſtice to the ſupreme 


T's Author 
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Author of our being. We are entruſt. 
ed only with the uſe, and not with the 
property, of hfe. We cannot have it 
in our power to diſpoſe of that which 
we had it no way in our power to ac- 
quire. We ſhould be guilty of in- 
juſtice to men. We owe to them our 
ſuccours during the ſtorms of life. 
They are entitled to our counſels, 
our examples, our affection. To de- 
prive them of thefe, by our voluntary 
death, is to deceive ſociety ; and to fly 
from the diſcharge of a debt which we 
contracted in the cradle, and have in- 
creaſed in every inſtant of our life. See 
what you propoſe to me] To be cri- 
minal toward God, toward men, to- 
ward ourſelves! What, then, would 
become of that purity with which you 
ought to appear in the preſence of the 
eternal Being * What need was 
there, then, to engrave on my mind the 
ideas of honour and diſgrace, ſince 1 


muſt 
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the latter? Why have I received vigour 
and fortitude, ſince in the inſtant in 


which I moſt need them I am forbid to 


employ them?“ The only honour 
is to obey the dictates of virtue: all 
beſide, the only diſgrace. Vigour and 
fortitude were given to you, to ſubdue, 
or to ſupport, misfortune; not to fly 


from it. But, tell me, how would you 


regard the man who, to relieve another 
from a preſſing evil, would. rather ſlay 
than conſole him 2''——*< As an abo- 
minable aflaſſin.”---<< You ſit in judg- 
ment on yourſelf.“ “ What then is 
my confolation?”---<* Have you forgot 
your Innocence ?------** Still oppro- 
brium !”?----<* It belongs only to the 
flave of his paſſions. The man who 
reſignedly mounts the ſcaffold, with 
innocence and conſtancy, is among the 
firſt of men.“ 

16 1 hack 


muſt diſdain the former, and ſubmit to 
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I had frequent occaſion to recur to 
theſe arguments to perſuade Ozonron ; 
and, perhaps, I might not have ſuc- 
ceeded had I not been earneſtly ſecond- 
ed by the zeal and abilities of Bruno. 


Meanwhile, the faint hope, which 
had been entertained by our friends, 
decreaſed as time advanced. I per- 
ceived it viſibly in the countenance of 
Ferdinand, who every day became more 
dejected, notwithſtanding the efforts 
which he made to conceal his trouble 
from us. My ſoul, on the contrary, 
gathered new ſtrength from day to day, 
 andIbegantocontemplatedeathwithout 
emotion. Religion, philoſophy, inno- 
cence, the little happineſs I had ever 
experienced on the earth, removed all 
the bitterneſs of the approaching mo- 
ment. Vet, ſadly did the condition of 
Ferdinand afflict me; one day, that 


Honoria 
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Honoria was abſent, that Ofourou had 
quitted us for repoſe, and that Bruno 
had not yet appeared, I took his hand 
between mine, and preſſing it tenderly, 
Ah, ſaid I, how unhappy am I to ſee 
you thus! Alas, I ſhall cauſe your 
death. But why do you endeavour to 
conceal your ſorrows from me? They 
are frightful, ſaid he, you conceive not 
all the extent of them. You forget 
that Urban was my father (7). What 
fatality has ordained that my race 
ſhould be fo deſtructive to you! My 
father loaded you with evils, and when 
his unjuſt hatred was ſuddenly extin- 
guiſhed in the feelings of gratitude, he 
dies, and his fon ſteps in his place to 


conduct you to the ſcaffold. Ceaſe, 


ſaid I, to outrage your virtue. You 
have done only what it was your duty 
todo. My misfortunewas not your crime. 
Pity me ; but do not accuſe yourſelf. 

The 


when your death. 
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The reſpect that is due to the me- 
mory of a father ſaid Ferdinand be- 
comes my excuſe; and 1 know you 
too well to doubt your receiving it; yet, 
could I even fave you, never ſhould I 
forget the miſeries which I have. al- 
ready caufed you. What then, ſhall I 
now do? When hope has fled, and 
Ah, Itanoko — 
your death becomes unavoidable ? 
What ſhall I do when, through me, 
ſhall be ſhed the blood of the innocent? 
Your judge, informed by me, laments 
your fate; but in vain. I thought that 
by deſiſting from my proſecutions you 
would be free. It is of no avail, ſaid 
the judge to me, the vindictive public 
mult be avenged. The law muſt have 
its courſe. | 


He roſe, and retired to the further 


part of the room, and I was about to 


follow 
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follow him ; but I had no new combats 
tion-to offer him, and I fat down with- 
out a word. 


There is yet one way, ſaid he, re- 
turning to me, but I know you, and 
] have not courage to name 1t. 
« What is it? There are but two 
men which guard you, I may with 
gold” — J underſtand you; but let 
us not entertain the idea. Whatever 
may be the conſequence to me, it is 
my duty to fave you from a weakneſs. 
Oh, my friend, remember the ſeducer 
is guilty of the crime committed by the 
ſeduced. And what would you thus 
preſerve for me? A life ſtained with 
reproach ! Is not an innocent death 
preferable ? Virtuc and friendſhip are 
my ſole happineſs. By living, I muſt 
forfeit one, and become unworthy ofthe 


other. 
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. other. Some few days longer life does 

4 | not deſerve the ſacrifice.” 

4 A conſiderable time had now elapſed 

A ſince the day on which Orzourou and I 

4 were appprehended. Out of reſpect to 
Ferdinand, the judges had hitherto de- 

1 layed to paſs ſentence; but they were 

» : compelled to place bounds to their 

oy complaiſance; and our friends could 

* no longer reaſonably flatter themſelves 

. that it would be extended any further. 

| va The fatal day was at length named, 

1 and we were ſoon to hear the ſentence 

1 of death pronounced. Honoria and 

iP Ferdinand had the fad office to inform 

i us of it. Bruno, during four days paſt, 

i had not appeared. His abſence aſto- 
il niſhed us all. Whither is he gone? 
i" {aid I, to Ferdinand. Ferdinand could 
1 not 
1 
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not tell me. The cauſe of this ſtrange 
conduct was hid in impenetrable dark- 
neſs. To abandon us in this laſt mo- 
ment! To expoſe Ozouron to his attach- 
ment to a voluntary death, which ſtill 
combatted his better reaſon? It did not 
accord with the compaſſion, it did not 
accord with the religion of our vene- 


rable old father. 


What a day was that which preceded 
the morning appointed for our execu- 
tion! My ſoul was tormented with the 
moſt harraſſing incertitude which in- 
creaſed with each ſound that announced 
the flight of another hour. I ſhall ceaſe 
to exiſt, ſaid I. What then? Is this ſo 
great an evil? What have I ſeen upon 
the earth ? Injuſtice, avarice, diſcord, 
oppreſſion, and revenge ! Millions of 


men aſſociated together by conſent, 


divided by intereſt ; ever encountering, 
yet 
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yet flying each other without ceaſing ! 
Misfortune oppreſſing the greateſt vir- 
tue; and ſlavery the lot of almoſt all! 
Such is the world! Deſerves it to be 
fegretted by reaſon ? 


But whither do I go? continued I. 
Profound obſcurity! Impenetrable 
abyſs ! To-morrow, wilt thou devour 
mel Ah, rather, to-morrow, my ſoul, 
with a rapid flight, ſwifter than an 
eagle's wing, ſhall mount to the abode 
of peace aud felicity ! Let me not now 
renounce the diſtinction I have been 
taught between good and evil. Since 
the tender years when Dumont led me 
by the hand have I not felt its ſacred 
truth, and has it not elevated my mind, 
when all beſide conſpire to depreſs me ? 
No: I cannot doubt; I go to find my 
God! I go to ſee him fitting on the 


throne of eternity! 
In 
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In theſe moments I ſcarcely felt my- 
ſelf connected with the earth. The 
gentleſt paſſions came to tell me that I 
ſtill exiſted; and the ſighs of Honoria 
and Ferdinaud drew me from my deep 
meditation. 


Oh my friends, cried I, you afflict 
yourſelves! A little ſooner or a little 
later, muſt we not, ſometime, have ſe. 
parated ? Alas, it coſts me as much 
as you tf 1 have loved you very ten- 


derly. Honoria, Ferdinand, many 


negroes live ſubjected to your laws. 
While they ſerve you, ſometimes 
think of the unfortunate [zanoko. Your 
virtues and my remembrance ſhall 
ſoften their hardſhips. What have I 
received from nature which they do 
not poſſeſs? Ah! eſteem my un- 
happy countrymen as your children | 
It is an heritage which 1 bequeath 
them; 
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them; and it ſhall be more precious 
to them than a world: for it ſhall pro- 
tect them from injuſtice. May all Eu- 
ropeans, for the happineſs of Africa, 
one day reſemble you. | 


And you, model of friendſhip, my 
dear Otourou, forgive me your death: 
if J had poſſeſſed the treaſures of the 
univerſe, you ſhould have partaken of 
them. I have had nothing but misfor- 
tunes to divide with you.---The por- 
tion is dear to me! cried he: throwing 
himſelf into my arms. 


© Honoria and Ferdinand could not an- 
ſwer. Their oppreſſed hearts furniſhed 
them only with tears. What a ſitua- 
tion! What a moment! 


But Bruno, ſaid Otouron, Bruno: he 
does not come near us! My unfortu- 
nate 
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nate friend, more firm than I „ had ſup- 


ported the awful ſentence of our death, 
with much more reſolution. Yet was 
his ſacrifice greater than mine. He 
was even then in the enjoyment of one 
of the ſweeteſt inſtanmts that can arrive 
in the life of man. Left in his cradle, 
without a parent near him, death was 
now announced to him while he was 
yet in the arms, yet liſtening to the 
voice, of a long loſt father. And all 
knew this except I. Delicate ſenſi- 
bility had hid it from me; it was not 
added to ſharpen the bitterneſs with 
which I reproached myſelf for his mis- 
fortunes, and which I imputed only to 
myſelf. Alas, I might have died with- 
out knowing all the ſtrength of which 
friendſhip is capable! 


] took the hand of Ferdinand. Vet 


one requeſt more, ſaid I : but promiſe 
me 
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me to grant ſt. Ah command! ſaid 
he, and do not requeſt! Every word 
you ſpeak is ſacred to me. You know, 
ſaid I, what L umont has done for me; 
and gratitude will ſoon be no longer in 
my power. I hope he lives yet: exert 
your friendſhip to find him : his old 
age will have need of conſolation : 1 
can give him none:---Ah, find him--- 
find his ſuffering daughter---tell them 
ah God, my tears !---they are the 
laſt which love ſhall coſt me.-- Honoria 
receive them to your friendſhip : to 
you I preſent them---the dying 1tanoko 
preſents them. Alas! but for your--- 
brother---pardon me---I wander: my 
afflictions render me unjuſt and cruel. 
I have pierced your heart, but 1 did 
not wiſh it. | 


I ſwear, cried PFerdinand----No it 
ſhall be my care, faid Honoria: He 
| ſhall 
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ſhall be my father: ſhe ſhall be my 
ſiſter. IJ am ſatisfied, I cried: I die 
contented. 


The day waſted apace, and Bruno did 
not appear; I burned to ſee him, and 


the impatience of Ofourou yet exceeded 


mine. From the time that we were 
ſuffered to remain together, in the 
ſame apartments of the priſon, the old 
negro, whom I had ſeen at Dumẽnil's 
houſe, (the ancient companion and 


friend of Bruno), had ſeldom been ab- 


ſent from us. Bruno, I have ſaid, re- 


garded him as a brother; and ut was 
he whom he had ſent to bring me back 
on the arrival of Ferdinand. Bruno had 


preſented this old negro to both Ofourou 


and I on his return from his unſucceſs- 


ful ſearch; and now he was prefent 
with us, and this good man ſeemed to 
feel all our ſorrows. The ablence of 
Bruno 


[ who |] 


Bruno confounded him ſtill more than 
it did us; and I beſought him to go to 
his houſe, and ſee if we could gain any 
tidings concerning him. 


The old negro ſoon returned, but 
with no intelligence of Bruno; he had 
not appeared, and every one in his 
houſe was vainly conjecturing what 
was become of him. 


We muſt die then without ſeeing 
him, ſaid I with grief. Ferdinand, car- 
ry him my laſt adieu. It had been 
more ſoothing to me to have embraced 
him ; but this ſacrifice, too, muſt be 
made. 


Night arrived, and the jailors en- 
tered to inform our friends that it was. 
time to withdraw. I called together 


all my powers for this laſt farewell. I 
h © aq 
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did not doubt, indeed, but they would 
come to ſee us in the morning; and 
wiſhed to ſpare them the anguiſh of a 
formal ſeparation. I took the hands 
of Honoria and Ferdinand, and preſſed 
them to my heart. The ſilence of 
grief reigned over us: I withdrew a 
moment to recollect myſelf. 


Otourou tendered his arms to them, 
and they embraced him with compaſ- 
hon, yet with more admiration, Ah! 
thought I, this dreadful filence cannot 


be endured! My friends, I cried, 


caſting myſelf at their feet, to-morrow 
the idea of death may not leave me 
maſter of myſelf. My mind is yet 
collected let me not loſe the laſt, the 
deareſt of your benefactions. I am at 
your knees: you are the parents which 
your rehigion---my religion---has given 
me. I am your friend---your ſon--- 
give me your benediCftions--- 


Vor. II. K I could 
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1 could not conclude. My heart 
diſſolved into tears. Alaſs, cried they, 
dear and unfortunate [tanoko! Our 
benedictions ſhall ever accompany you. 
I am content, ſaid I. Shall I again 
embrace you ?—Thus then : the laſt 


time—My ſoul will not endure more— 
 Adieu---Adieu for ever! 


I made a ſign to the jailors. They 
ſeparated us. I turned my head. They 
left the priſon. 


The moment which ſucceeded froze 
my faculties. I thought my blood 
would have ceaſed to warm my heart. 
An univerſal trembling follawed : I 
felt all but the ſhock of death. 


The good old negro had obtained 
permiſſion to paſs the night with us, 
When the jailors came to faſten the 
door of our apartment, I ſaid to them: 

you 


„„ 


you have ſeen that I bade a laſt farewel 
to my friends. Their love will lead 
them back to-morrow : do not ſuffer 
them to approach us. You will ſpare 
them a mournful ſpectacle; and youwlll 
give tranquillity to our laſt moments. 
They promiſed to comply with my re- 
queſt. | 


Otouros retired with the old negro 
into the neighbouring chamber; and, 
as I heard them converſe in a low 
voice, J would not interrupt them, but 
threw myſelf on the earth, and remain- 
ed ſome hours proſtrate before the God 
of mercy. He compaſſionated my - 
weakneſs. His goodneſs penetrated 
into my heart. He dried up all my 
tears. I aroſe confiding in his mercy, 
in his juſtice. 


Toward midnight, I felt myſelf 
ſtrongly ſolicited by fleep. I ſoftly 
=. ap- 
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approached the door of the chamber. 
It was open. Otourou was on his bed, 
and ſeemed earneſtly engaged in liſten- 
ing to the old man who, on his knees, 
before him, ſeemed eagerly to addreſs 
him. I withdrew and threw myſelf 
into a chair to take ſome repole. 


My eyes cloſed for ſome minutes, 
but 1t was rather a ſpecies of weakneſs 
than of ſleep. The bell ſounded one: I 
ſhuddered. Eloquent and terrible hour! 
ſaid I. Funeral forerunner of our de- 
parture |! 


. 
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I again eſſayed to repoſe, when I 
thought 1 heard ſome noiſe. In the 
ſtillneſs of night the ſlighteſt ſound 

is ſwiftly ſeized by attentive grief. 1 
liſtened, and ſoon diſtinguiſhed the diſ- 
rant grating of bolts. One unfortunate 
being more! {aid I. The noiſe haſtily 
approached. It came to our door. Ig- 

norant 
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norant of the hour that was to be our 
laſt, I thought they came to lead us to 


execution.---<* Now my ſoul l- Come 
then :---I am ready !” 


I ſtepped into the chamber to inform 
Oiouron. He had heard the noiſe, and 
had riſen to join me. Our door opens--- 
A woman enters-—-ſhrieks- | 


It is Honoria. Live Live! my 


friends! Come, ſaid Ferdinand; come, 
and fee your deliverer ! He ſeizes my 
arm; hurries me along; runs; I raiſe. 
my eyes: it is Bruno. | 


Age enfeebled his ſtep. They had 
advanced and gained the room before 
him. Otouron and J fell at his feet. 
Oh my father! my father! cried each 
of us. He has rendered life to us all ! 
ſaid our friends. My children, ſaid 
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he to us, it is too much moderate 


your tranſports. He bent over us. He 
tendered his hands. Oh my children! 
oh my friends! ſaid he, join with me 
to praiſe our God. He raiſed his 
trembling arms to Heaven 


Protector of the unfortunate ! 
Sovereign Being! Thou ſeeſt thy work! 
they live : let them increaſe 1n virtue, 


and I am recompenſed !”? 


Scarcely had he finiſhed, when Ofou- 
rou aroſe and ſprang from us in an in- 
ſtant. He returned. It was the good 
old negro whom he led by the hand. 
Behold! ſaid Bruno, embracing him--- 
Behold the price of all mh kindneſs 
to me ! I reſtore 


tha, cried Otourou, I had the hap- 
pineſs of partaking your ſufferings with 


you; 


Law} 


you; ew of my Joy ! Embrace the 
father of your friend ! 


% Your father! And have you hid 
him from me?“ «« Oh my friend! 
Did you not ſuffer enough?“ ' But 
how! | 


You ſhall know all, ſaid the father 
of Otourou ; but our preſent moments 
are due to Bruno. We will not take 
any thing from gratitude. 


Me ſurrounded the worthy old Bruno. 
We carried him, as in triumph, to our 


apartment. We placed him in a chair. 


We arranged ourſelves around him. 
Our jailors affected, aſtoniſhed, could 
not quit us. They could not leave the 
moving ſcene. Fierceneſs had fled 
from their countenance ; and admira- 
tion had taken its place. What a ſpec- 
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tacle! Come blind pride! and com- 
pare your pleaſures with thoſe of 
Bruno! 


My friends, ſaid he, I underſtand 
you. You burn to know---but permit 
me a moment----Let my heart revel in 
this inebriating delight! He looked 
ſome moments on the intereſting groupe. 
His tips trembled, his boſom heaved--- 
The tears which furrowed his cheeks, 
the fire of his eyes, the involuntary 
emotion of his limbs, all painted his 
enthufiaſm- all atteſted the felicity of 


a beneficent man : in fine, he looked 


up with an eye of gratitude toward 
heaven. And now we prepared. 


Formerly, ſaid he, leſs infirm, 1 
from time to time viſited the moun- 
tains which ſeparate us from the Spaniſh 
inhabitants of this iſland, to ſoften the 

b miſeries 
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miſeries of the unfortunate negroes, 


whom the inconſtancy or rather the 


cruelty of their maſters have forced to 
fly to that ſhelter. They all knew me; 
] carried them ſome little ſuccours, and 
that which was of more value to them 
the word of a compaſſionate God. My 
preſence uſed to produce joy amongſt 
them; and they would afſemble around 
me ; and I was wont to return content 
with having been able to ſolace them 
with at leaſt one day of happinels. 


During the two laſt years, ſickneſs 
and old age have ſuſpended theſe viſits, 
which were a great delight to me; and 
I had ſcarce a hope any more to ſee my 
poor negroes. It is five days ſince, 
that, quitting you at night contem- 


plating your innocence and ſufferings, 


I returned home lamenting the ſtroke 
under which you fell; and ſupplicating 
3 Heaven 
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Heaven not to reject the cries of che 
oppreſſed. My mountain negroes pre- 
ſented themſelves to my thoughts; and 
a ſuſpicion ſtruck into my mind which 
it was not poſſible for me to ſtifle, and 
which I received with all the certitude 
of conviction. I inſtantly aroſe, and 
proſtrated myſelf; and day ſurpriſed 
me in that ſituation. It required little 
to make me ready; and, without com- 
municating my intention to any one, I 
began my route. You will ſuppoſe 1 
did not proceed very quickly, and I 
could not travel my fifteen leagues 1n leſs 
than two days. I had no difficulty in 
finding my poor friendleſs negroes, for 
I knew their uſual retreats. 


Wat my father, cried I, expoſe 
yourſelf alone, at your age! My friend, 
ſaid he, there is no age which has not 
its vigour, when the will is rouſed. 
But attend 


I arrived 
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I arrived at the mountains, and met 
ſome of my negroes. They recollected, 
and embraced me. Ah, my father (9), 
my good father! Is it you! ſaid they. 
We thought you dead. I was much 
fatigued. The mountain is rugged, 
and they took me in their arms, and 
carried me into a grotto, which ſerved 
them as an aſylum during the night. 
As it was cold, they kindled a fire, 
and I eat with them ſome wild roots, 

which they preſented to me. 


The report of my arrival was ſoon 
ſpread, and I ſaw them ſucceſſively ar- 
rive till the number was about fifty, 
who laviſhed their grateful careſſes on 
me. When I imagined I had no more 
to expect, I demanded if they thought 
that all their companions were preſent. 
One of them caſting his eye around, 
ſaid, yes: we are all here, I can aſſure 
thee, there are no more within five or W 
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fix leagues. Then I fell on my knees; 
they followed my example, and we 
joined in prayer. Having beſought 
God with a loud voice to bleſs them, 
to conſole, and not to abandon them, 
and all of them having added in con- 
cert that they pardoned the white 


people, I diſtributed the little ſuccours 
which I brought them. 


I afterwards fat myſelf down, and 
they placed themſelves in a ſemicircle 
before me: and now I gave them a 
ſhort exhortation adapted to their ca- 
pacity and condition. This done, I 
ſpoke to them of the city, and led 
them inſenſibly to hear your hiſtory. 
They liſtened to me with that atten- 
tion, that compaſſion, which the un- 
fortunate man gives to other unfortu- 
nate men. During my recital, I anx1- 
ouſly obſerved their various looks. 
| Two 
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Two of them appeared to me particu- 
larky moved: but they were ſilent. Se- 
veral of the others ſaid: How! are they 
innocent, and muſt they die? Yes, 
alas! ſaid I—nothing can ſave them 
but the confeſſion of the two negroes, 


who were in truth guy of the death 
of M. Urban. 


One of thoſe whoſe agitations I had 
noticed, ſaid to me, good father, will 
you begin this ſtory again ? I ſhould 
be very glad to hear it once more. I 
complied with this defire, and, my 
ſuſpicions being now fixed on theſe 
two, I gave a minute detail of the 
place, the time, and the circumſtances 
of the aſſaſſination, fo that they could 
not miſtake them. When 1 had finiſh- 
ed, I dwelt with earneſtneſs on the chaſ- 
tiſements which God had in reſerve for 
the perpetrators of this deed, not only 
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to puniſh them for the crime, but alfo 
to avenge the blood of the innocent. 
I had no fear of overcharging the pic- 
ture, and perhaps my feelings made me 
eloquent. When I had given a little 
time to the operation of remorſe, and 
I perceived I had ſtruck them with ter- 
ror, I paſſed ſuddenly to the recom- 
penſes which are attached to a volun- 
tary confeſſion. I painted to them, 
with tears in my eyes, the awful, dread- 
ful Judge of nature diſarmed by un- 
feigned repentance, and blotting the 
crime from exiſtence. Ah, my friends! 
cried I, ſee the palm which one gene- 
rous effort will obtain! Behold the 
peace and the honour of the guilty re- 
ſtored! And what price is too great 
to purchaſe peace of mind? But even 
this, my friends, does not bound 
the recompenſes of a munificent God. 
An eternity of happineſs ſhall repay a 
momentary {acritice ! 


Suddenly 
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Suddenly, he who had requeſted me 
to repeat the detail ſprang from the 
ground and cried—Behold the hand 
which ſtruck Urban l 


1 cried out aloud with extacy; I 
aroſe, and threw myſelf on his neck. 
Ah, happy, happy mortal! happy in 
exerciſing the greateſt of virtues | The 
other negro advanced; and the whole 
aſſembly embraced them, congratulated 
their reſolution, and thanked them as 
if each of them had been the friend of 
my 1tanoko, of my Olourou. 


We had not foreborn, {aid one of the 
two negroes, to have made the avowal 
ſooner, had we known the danger to 
which innocence was expoſed, by our 
deed. We inflicted vengeance : we 
were no aſſaſſins. We attacked Urban 
with arms in his hand. He took the 
advan- 
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advantage of our fleep, tore us from 
our country, and plunged us into ſla- 
very. Death awaits us. Well: we 
will endure it. Your God ſhall not de- 
ceive us. He exiſts ſince there are 
fuch men, as you, on the earth ! 


Ah, my friends, conceive you all 
the rapture which I felt in this mo- 
ment? I had ſaved your judges from 
a frightful deed of injuſtice ; I had ſaved 
you from death; and 1 had led two 
fouls to honour and virtue. 


When the day appeared, the negroes 
preſſed me to depart, and fly to the 
falvation of innocence ; and the two 
unfortunate men were ready to accom- 
pany me. My children, ſaid I, it be- 
longs not to me to be your accuſer, I 
have pointed out your duty. You ſhall 
* have 
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have courage to perform it. Advance 
before me, and yourſelves acquaint the 
judges with the whole fact. We will 
do all that, rephed they; but we will 
attend you, You are feeble and have 
need of aſſiſtance. It is the only good 
we can do you. We now departed, 
and all the other negroes followed us as 
far as the fear of danger would permit, 
At length we muſt ſeparate; and they 
turned back heaping benedictions on 
me. 


I cannot paint to you their laſt fare- 
well to their comrades. It was the 
voice of nature diſdaining a crime, and 
triumphing in an effort of virtue! It 
was the national ſpirit that repulſed the 
members who difgraced them, and 
which careſſed the heroes who conſti- 
tuted their glory 


The 


Z 


The two negroes and I continued 


our route. Pardon, my friends, my 


worn out ſtrength. It took me two 


days to perform my journey back. Alas 


the impatience of my heart made me 
ſuffer more than fatigue. 


We arrived. They quitted me to 
attend the judge. On the way, I had 
not heard a ſingle ſigh from them, but 
they converſed calmly, and ſometimes 
chearfully, with me. Their counte- 
nance was ſerene, their heart without 
a murmur. I beheld in them the ſatis- 
faction of returning innocence and the 
triumph of virtue. | 


I paſſed ſometime at home to take a 


little repoſe and nouriſhment ; then, 


ran to the judge. They were yet in his 
antichamber. When they ſaw me, they 
ſaid—All is done, my good father. My 
1 tears 
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tears flowed in ſpight of me, and I em- 
braced them with affection, with vene- 
ration. 


May Heaven recompenſe you, my 
children, ſaid I; and J left them to en- 
ter the cloſet of the judge. You have 
prevailed, ſaid he; your friends are 
ſaved. I preſume that you wiſh to fee 
them. Here is my order. It will open 
the priſon to you, at any hour of the 
night; but, charitable old man, how 
have you accompliſhed this ? 


I could not but fatisfy him; and I 
recounted to him all that you have 
heard. 


This miracle was worthy of you, ſaid 
he, reſpectfully taking my hand. But 
that which will ſurprize you molt is, 
that the manes of Urban will go unre- 
venged. How ! ſaid I. The truth, 

replied 


replied he, depoſed by theſe two ne- 
groes, is ſufficient to ſave the accuſed ; 
but it cannot be admitted to condemn 
themſelves; and there are no proofs 
againſt them. ITzanoko's evidence can- 
not be received, even if he ſhould re- 
colle& them, having been himſelf tried 

for the crime. There is then only 
their own confeſſion ; and this confeſ- 
fion is deſtroyed by an axiom of the 
law, which ſays: Nemo perire volet. 
From the ſtrange circumſtances of this 
wonderful event, it happens that, even 
in their own confeſſion, they find the 
*recompenſe of an effort, juſt indeed--- 
but painful to nature. 


I quitted him and flew to Ferdinand. 

I found him with Honoria, both loſt in 
mute anguiſh. I could only cry out, 
that you were ſaved; and, without my 
giving any explanation, without their 
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aſking it, we ran here; and I haye the 
ſweet delight of beholding your feli- 
city in the very place where your ſuf- 
ferings have fo often wounded my 
heart. 


It will be eaſier to imagine, than 
deſcribe, the ſentiments by which we 
were all agitated. Bruno could not 
moderate our tranſports. Ozourou, his 
father, Ferdinand, Honoria, and I, ſuc- 
ceſſively embraced him. We all ſpoke 
to him together : we gave him no time 
to anſwer any of us. 


He would have gladly returned our 
careſſes, partaken in our tranſports, 
but his heart could no longer withſtand 
the preſſure of ſo many delights. | 


Our friends gladly would have had 
us, inſtantly, quit our mournful abode, 
whoſe bare aſpect recalled to them all 

| that 
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that we had endured. But ſome for- 
malities of the law muſt detain us yet 
four and twenty hours longer in the 
priſon. We all needed reſt; it was even 
neceſſary, to preſerve our health. 


Our friends, therefore, retired. How 
different this ſeparation from that of 
the preceding evening! 


The moment they were gone, Olou- 
ron folded me in his arms. Ah! I 
ſhall ſee your happineſs completed, he 
cried. Dumont and Amelia will be re- 
ſtored to us. And I, in the boſom of 
my dear father, inſeparably near you, 
witneſs of the virtues of theſe amiable 
friends, I ſhall have nothing more to 
deſire on the earth. 


Oh my friend! J anſwered, if this 
moment had regarded myſelf alone, 
believe me I could have regarded it 
with 


1 
with ſome indifference; but to ſee you 
eſcape from a danger into which my 
friendſhip dragged you, to ſee you in 
the arms of your father, this is a feli- 
city which cannot be ſupported with 
moderation. May your happy preſage 


be realized! May the two perſons, 
ſo dear to us, be united to us for ever! 


But, continued I, let us talk of your 
father. What fortunate chance——1 
will not ſpeak at preſent, interrupted 
Otourou, of the principle accidents of 
his life; they are connected with thoſe 
of Bruno, and Bruno has promiſed a re- 
cital of them. Suffice it now to tell 
you, that having, at the age of five 
and twenty, been made a priſoner to the 
king of Galam, he ſaw himſelf ſeparated, 
and that forever, from my mother. 
He was fortunate enough to eſcape ; 
but, at a diſtance from his country, 


having 
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having no knowledge of that. in which 


he then was, he loſt himſelf. A long 
time he wandered, ignorant of his 
courſe, and arrived, without any idea 
of where he now was, on the bor- 
ders of the red ſea. Some Arabs ſur- 
priſed him in his ſleep, ſeized him, 
conducted him to Conſtantinople, and 
fold him to the grand viſier. 


It was there, continued Otourou, that 
he was firſt known to Bruno, and they 
have never been ſeparated fince. You 
have been a witneſs of his attentive 
friendſhip from the time that we were 
brought into this diſmal place. This 
was but at firſt the effect of his hu- 
manity. God has recompenſed him, 
by adding to it a more tender ſenti- 
ment. It is about five days fince that 
he only was with me in my chamber, 
and I was ignorant of what prevented 

you 
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you from joining us. In one of theſe 
effuſions, ſo frequent with the unfor- 
tunate, I named my mother, whom 1 
had never ſeen. The name ſtruck on 
his ear. Twenty times he made me 
repeat all I knew of the matter : then, 
yielding to the voice of nature, corro- 
berated by circumſtances which could 
not be nuſtaken, he caught me in' his 
arms, and called me hiſon. Surpriſ- 


ed, tranſported, already I ran to call 


you. My heart arreſted me in my 
courſe : ah! ſaid it—reſpe& his feel- 
ings ! this laſt ſtroke would be death 
to him! TI then concealed it from 
you; and it is the only ſecret I have 
ever kept from my [anoko. 


Otouron continued: I leave you to 
judge. of my father's extacy, his tor- 
ments : what he enjoyed, and what he 
luffered ! 

ill. L And 
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And now Otouron and I ſeparated, 
each of us to deliver ourſelves to re- 
poſe. I endeavoured, but in vain, to 
ſleep. My bed refreſhed me; but I 
could not cloſe my eyes. Like ſeas 
which are agitated by ſtorms, and 
whoſe waves yet bear the marks of the 
tempeſt long after a calm has ſpread 
through the ſurrounding air, my 
heart, in which ſo many ſenſations had 
been fiercely contending, was ſtill im- 
preſſed with the footſteps of their de- 
veſtation. 


Otourou flept profoundly. I baniſh- 
ed tranquillity by running rapidly 
through the paſt. He enjoyed it by 
yielding only to the gentle ſenſations 
of the preſent. Happily too for him, 
he had eſcaped love: that terrible paſ- 
fon, which renders miſery more poig- 
nant, and happineſs ſometimes inſup- 
portable ! 


If Theodore had lived he would not 
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portable! If Otouron had known how 
to pardon an injury, chearful in the 
depth of misfortune as in the lap of 
joy, he had never experienced the tor- 
ments of the heart: a thirſt for ven- 
geance was his only torture. Notwith- 
ſtanding the happy events which now 
crouded upon him. I knew Ofouron 


have flept. Theodore was no more: he 
taſted all the delights of peace. 


At noon, our friends came to call 
us. They had procured for us a more 
comfortable apartment, into which 
they conducted us. What a happy ſi- 
tuation! We were as brethren whom 
ſtorms had ſhip-wrecked and diſperſed, 
and who have ſuddenly met after hay- 
ing deſpaired to fee each other again. 
With our friends, was the good Pu- 
menii who would not be denied the 
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pleaſure of accompanying them, and of 
beholding the moſt delightful ſcene 
that a delicate mind can enjoy. But 
what was my ſurpriſe to find the ma- 
giſtrate there who had interrogated me? 
I had only ſeen the judge: L now re- 
cogniſed the man. | 


We placed ourſelves at table. Ah, 
how delicious the repaſt! Alas, long 
had our food been inundated with our 
tears ! The pureſt joy, the moſt glow- 
ing friendſhip, made an ample repara- 
tion for all ! 


Our minds were relaxed, and a little 
event came, fortunately enough, to 
give us a moment's amuſement. 


The ſecond ſervice had juſt been 
brought in, when a ſervant informed 
the judge that a gentleman wiſhed to 


ſpeak 
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ſpeak with him. The magiſtrate would 
have ſtepped out for this purpoſe. No, 
ſaid Honoria, you ſhall not take that 
trouble: let the gentleman enter---and 
ſhe defired the ſervant to introduce 
him. We ſaw a young man elegantly 
dreſſed, who ſaluted the company with 
an air at once diſdainful and polite. 
He then accoſted the magiſtrate, who 
conducted him to the window to hear 
his buſineſs. We had replaced our- 
ſelves at the table from which we had 
riſen to return his ſalutation. Ferdinand 
whiſpered to me, you have never ſeen 
one of thoſe people, whom, in France, 
they call Petit-Maitres; this is one. 
He is from the country which is, by 
preſcription, the model of faſhion. I 
looked at him and could not but ſmile. 
Never did I ſee attention fo artfully 
divided. He gave an ear to the magiſ- 
trate; a half ſhut eye to the reſt of 
company ; one hand to the adjuſting of 
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his dreſs, and the other to the arrange- 
ment of his watch trinkets. His body 
did not ceaſe a moment from action: 
he changed the poſition of his feet at 
every inſtant, to diſplay, in ſucceſſion, 
the elegant ſhape of his ſhoe, the bril- 
liancy of his buckles, and the charming 
turn of his leg. His buſineſs finiſhed, 
he approached the table, talking of in- 
different things to the magiſtrate. 
Faith, fir, ſaid he in a half whiſper, 
there is no company which the pre- 
ſence of a lady will not render agree- 
able ; but, gallantry apart, it 1s a com- 
pany ſomewhat mixed. You are, ſaid 
the magiſtrate, ſurpriſed to find me 
here---is it not ſo ?---** Not preciſely--- 
but“ gut, there are certain people, 
fir, to whom I ſhould ſay---thele are 
unfortunate men, and they would un- 
derſtand me. To you I will ſay, that 
the negro there (and he pointed to me) 

48 


is the ſon of a great lord of his coun- 
try, and the nephew of his ſovereign. 
Come: join them, you will find them 
good company.“ *« Oh, I have not 
doubted that a minute. High birth is 
{cen with a glance. The happieſt air 
Sir (to me) 1 falute you.. You will 
look at Paris without doubt. I ſhall 
ſet myſelf down for the. honour of pre- 
ſenting you at court. But, how unfor- 
tunate I am! I have quite deranged 
the company! No ceremony—T fly!“ 
He made an attentive bow to Honoria, 
gave a gracious ſmile to me, a ſort of 
inflexion of the body to the others, and 
diſappeared in an inſtant. The judge 
took his ſeat, and we all laughed at 
the folly of this young man. 


After dinner, the magiſtrate quitted 
us with an aſſurance that we ſhould be 
| L 4 frec 
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free the next day. Ah! faid I to my 
friends, in the midſt of you I did not 
think of liberty. I thought only of my 
bliſs. Taſte it, ſaid Bruno to me, but 
as a wife man who relies not on its ſo- 
lidity. It flies almoſt in the moment 
that you have ſeized it. No one has 
experienced this more than I. 


Ah, this is the inſtant, ſaid I, to im- 

part to us the ſtory of your live. It 
cannot fail to be an inſtructive leſſon. 
All joined their entreaties to mine. I 
conſent; faid Bruno: as it may, at leaſt, 
ſerve to amuſe you. It is a tiſſue of 
follies; but you will not be ſurpriſed, 
ſince it is the life of a man which I am 
about to relate. 


Birth, riches, honours, pleaſures, 
love, theſe are the objects of men's fe- 
licity! 
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licity ! I was not an exception to the 
rule; they were mine; and you will 
perceive how fragile their baſe is. 


I was born at Marſeilles of a family 
rendered illuſtrious by a commerce of 
ſeven hundred years, excrciſed without 
{tain ; a nobility leſs ſhining than that 
of heroes, but ſurely more uſeful, and 
whoſe title is not ſullied with the tears 
of humanity. 


My mother died in giving me birth; 
and, as I was the only fruit of their 
union, my father {aviſhed the whole 
affections of his heart un me. Suffici- 
ently rich, he quitted commerce, and 
turned all his attention to the care of 
my education. 


Nature gave me a happy figure, the 
ficry character of my countrymen, their 
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ſwift imagination, and all the ardour 
of their paſſions. I would not have 
ſpoken thus of my capacity, did I not 
think it a homage due to my fellow 
citizens: know, then, I was altoge- 
ther a provencal; and that is to ſay 
much. 


At the time of my birth our com- 
merce with the Levant was on the de- 
cline. The mean abilities of the con- 
ſuls diſtributed in the ſea-ports there 
was ſuppoſed to be the cauſe. The 
chamber of commerce at Marſeilles caſt 
their eyes on my father, as a perſon 
capable of repairing the evil. Such an 
honour interfered with his views, but 
the love of his country roſe ſuperior to 
his private wiſhes. He was appointed 
to the place of conſul at Smyrna. The 
king confirmed the nomination, and 
he prepared for his departure. 

Being, 
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Being too young to accompany him, 


my father committed me to the care of 
a beloved friend; and, having taken 
every precaution which he thought 
would contribute to my happineſs, he 
embarked for Smyrna. 


My education was 'that of all the 
young men of my condition and for- 
tune, that is to ſlay, my talents were 
aſſidiouſly cultivated, and my morals 
neglected. They talked to me of vir- 
tue and religion, becauſe they muſt 
talk of them; but they dwelt on my 
future riches, on the charms of my fi- 
gure, and the honours which awaited 
me. 


Thus had I falſe notions of every 
thing. I took reputation for virtue; 
enjoyment, for happineſs; and glory, 


for my only aim. 
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At eighteen I was entirely formed, 
and was the inhabitant of Marſeilles ; 
that 1s to ſay, I was ſufficiently corrupt- 

ed. My father was eager to ſee me; 
and the curiofity of youth and yet 
more the reſpect paid my father's rank, 
which I flattered myſelf to partake, met 
his wiſhes. I was in haſte to proceed 
to him. I departed, and was ſoon in 
his arms. 


The novelty of every thing which 
was before my eyes, the honours which 
were paid me, the firſt impreſſions of 
filial affection, the pleaſures, the luxury 
of our mode of life, theſe occupied all 
my delightful moments; and I paſſed 
fix months if not happy at leaſt ima- 
gining myſelf to be ſo. 


One morning, careleſsly walking 
without object or motive, I accident- 


ally 
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ally entered the place where flaves are 
expoſed to ſale. A beautiful and ele- 
gant woman ſtruck my fight. Her 
profound grief made an impreſſion on 
my mind, which I had never before 
felt. Forgetting her chains, I ap- 
proached her with all the reſpect that 
fuffering beauty can inſpire, and all the 
ardour of a paſſion which is but juſt 
enkindled. I entered into converſa- 
tion with her. She informed me, in 
bad French, that ſhe was an Hunga- 
rian and a Chriſtian ; that her name 
was WV Ki; that ſhe had been un- 
worthily- taken away by a merchant 
whom ſhe ſhewed to me; and that ſhe 
now expected, in wretchedneſs and 
ſlavery, the completion of her unhappy 
deſtiny. 


Love embelliſhed, in my eyes, the 
action which I was about to do, while 
thought 
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T thought I liſtened only to the voice of 
religion and humanity. I accoſted the 
merchant, and he offered me this ſlave 
for five hundred ſequins.. I gave him 
ſome money as earneſt, and ran home 
to bring the remainder of the ſum. 1 
returned, and gave 1t the merchant, 
led away the ſlave, and preſented . her 
to my facher. 


He had too much penetration not to 
perceive my motives, was too virtuous 
to tolerate my irregularities, but too 
weak to oppole himſelf to my pretend- 
ed happineſs. If this ſlave was of a 
diſtinguiſhed family, as ſhe herſelf had 
ſaid, of pure manners, and of the fame 
religion, why diſdain ties which Provi- 
dence ſeemed to have formed? Was 
he not rich enough to be indifferent as 
to fortune; and ought not my happi- 
neſs to be ſuperior to all other conſi- 
derations ? 
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derations ?' It was thus that my good 


father reaſoned. He wrote into Hun- 
gary. The intelligence which he re- 
received was to the advantage of Eliga- 
beth ; and the was no longer regarded 
but as the woman deſtined to be my 
wife. 


A profound diſſimulation, a heart 
without principles but aſſuming all the 
appearance of virtue, an enormous am- 
bition, all the arts of refined coquet- 
try, theſe compoſed the character of 
Elizabeth. Such was the woman from 
whom I looked tor the happineſs of my 


life, and who was formed to be the tor- 


ment of it. 


I will not weary you with the detail 
of all that my paſſion employed to gain 
her love. Tyrannical in her caprices, 
ſhe had the art to make me pals from 

| uncer— 
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uncertainty to deſpair, and from defpair 
to hope. By turns haughty, gracious, 
cold, tender, I found myſelf after all 
my cares lefs certain of my fate than on 
the firſt day. | 


I had relied, for the ſucceſs of my 
paſſion, more on my perſonal accom- 
pliſhments than on the qualities of 
the heart, of which I knew not the ad- 
vantages. The ſmall-pox ſeized upon 
me, and in a few days I was at ex- 
tremity. 


Imagine my father's alarms. Every 
effort was made to ſave me. Art and 
paternal cares ſucceeded, and I was 
declared to be out of danger. But 
what was my condition! My face, 
formerly engaging, now ſcarred and 
hideous; my hand, which formerly 
ran with rapidity and grace over the 

ſtrings 
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ſtrings of the harp, now contracted by 
this fatal malady; and, my whole per- 
ſon horribly meagre! Behold the diſ- 
guſting form which encloſed a heart 
that ſtill burnt with love! Alas, I 
thought I had loſt every thing which 
can merit the affection of a woman; 
and the happineſs, which I placed in 
my perfonal attractions, paſſed away as 
a ſhade. I muſt now renounce, ſaid 
I, the hope of being beloved : but the 
conduct of Elizabeth chaſed from my 
mind this terrifying 1dea. 


Inexplicable woman] She laviſhed 
on me, in my malady, the tendereſt 
attentions. On my recovery, ſhe ſcarce 
ever quitted me. She appeared no 
way diſguſted with my. aſpect, but 
looked on me with eyes full of tender- 
neſs. J aſcribed this to her virtue, and 
thus ſhe became more dear to me. 

I had 
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I had perfectly recovered; when tire 
grand vizier, by order of the ſultan, 
made a tour through the different cities 
of his empire, to rectify various abuſes. 


Irabim was an exalted man, a great 
miniſter, and the favourite of his ma- 
ſter. With a dignified perſon, he was 
good, magnificent, generous; poſſeſſed 
all that could engage the attention of 
women, and merit the eſteem of men. 
He was no longer in his youth, but the 
character of his phyſiognomy had ra- 
ther gained, than loſt, by years. Alas! 
he is no more, and J cannot yet refuſe 
tears to his memory | 


He travelled with Afiatic pomp ; 
and, every where, attended him the 
honours due to the ſecond perſon of 
the empire. At Smyrna, the moſt ſu- 
perb entertainments were prepared for 

his 
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his amuſement, and my father was aſſi- 
duous to exceed all others as well by 
the delicacy as the ſumptuouſneſs of 
that which he gave him. Regulated 
agreeable to the French manner, it 
could not fail to be delicious to [bra- 
him, both by the taſte and the novelty 
of the ſcene. Women do not appear 
in Turkey at public feſtivals; my fa- 
ther graced his with all the European 
women at Smyrna, whoſe riches or 
beauty could give ſplendour t to the en- 
tertainment. 


Elizabeth was not forgotten: my love 
embelliſhed her with all that luxury or 
art could add to her charms; and my 
{elf love congratulated itſelf, in ſecret, 
to behold her the queen of her rivals. 


Ilrabim, no leſs affable than great, 
obligingly laying aſide oriental auſterity, 
mingled 
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mingled in the crowd at the ball; ad- 
drefled himſelf with politeneſs to the 
women; converſed familiarly with the 
men; ſpoke to Elizabeth, (but without 
particularly diſtinguiſhing her from 
others); and did not withdraw till 
four in the morning: when he deli- 
cately aſſured my father that he placed a 
price on this entertainment ſuperior to 
every other with which he had been 
honoured. I had my ſhare in his atten- 
tions; and, the next day, he did not 
forget me in a magnificent preſent 
which he ſent to my father. 


He remained eight days longer at 

Smyrna, during which time I did not 
perceive the ſlighteſt difference in the 
conduct of Elizabeth. Falſe, with im- 
movable nerve, ſhe preſerved to the laſt 
the perſidious art which had inſnared 
me; and never had ſhe carreſſed her 
bene- 
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benefactor, her deliverer, her lover, 


with ſuch tenderneſs as in the moment 


in which ſhe was about to abandon him 
to defpair ! 


In the evening preceding the day 
appointed for Ibrahim's departure, my 
father and I went to take our leave of 
him. He received us at his public au- 
dience. After the uſual ceremonies, 
we retired, and I thought I had bade 
him an eternal adieu. 


We returned to my father's houſe. 
Elis beth was unuſually chearful, and 
this evening was delicious to my ſoul. 
| waſted my heart 1n love ; and, drunk 
with pleaſure and happineſs, I only 
quitted her to caſt myſelf into the arms 
of ſleep. | 


My fleep breathed the joy and tran- 
quility of my mind, and continued 
long 
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187 long beyond the uſual hour of my ri. 
| ing. I awoke; I looked at my watch: 
it was near ten. None of my people 
had yet entered my chamber. I aroſe and 
went out, wondering at this negligence, 
I ſaw conſternation on every viſage. ] 
queſtioned : they anſwered me with 
ſtutters, but without giving me any 
information. My firſt apprehenſions re- 
ſpected my father; and Iflew to his apart- 
ment. He ſeemed to expect me. Tears 
were in his eyes. He preſſed me to his 
heart, remained ſome minutes without 
ſpeaking; then he ſaid, my ſon, this 
hour calls for a little firmneſs of mind: 
yet, what loſe you? an object unwor- 
thy of your cares! A deſpicable wo- 
man, undeſerving the honour which 
you do her! Think no more of her! 


Elizabeth flies you—flies into the arms 
of Ibrahim ! | | 


Ah 


Py 
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Ah my friends! Ah Honoria, Ferdi- 


and! You who know what love is 
do you conceive my condition? No: 


how ſhould you judge of the agony of 
tumultuous paſhon, by the purity of 
your own joy? Oh, what fearful 


thoughts ſucceed each other in the 


mind of a betrayed lover! Nature, 


honour, duty, reaſon, are loſt in the 


whirlwind ! Man becomes a tiger ! 
he would devour the univerſe : he 
would devour himſelf ! 


My father had pity on my feelings. 
His ardent affection tried every means 
which he thought could calm my agi- 
tation. Love was ſtronger than he; 
and hope was ſtill with me. I thought 
myſelf beloved, and imagined that 


force only had placed her in the power 
of my rival. 


J wiſhed 
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I wiſhed to be informed of the par- 
ticulars of this event; and, in deſpight 
of the proofs of Elizabeth's pertidy, 
ſuch was my blind attachment, that 1 
ſtill believed her faith unſtained. 


My people had found the windows 
of her chamber open, and a ladder of 
filk attached to the balcony. There 
was no trace of violence; no cries had 
been heard, to mark her reſiſtance. It 
appeared that ſhe had fled with the 
dreſs in which I had ſo much admired 
her, on the preceding evening. But, 
beſide, ſhe had taken nothing of all 
that my fond heart had laviſhed on her. 
So little ſuſpicion had any one of. her 
flight, that it would not have been 
perceived till the uſual hour of her 
women's attendance in the morning, 
had not the viſier (who departed at 
midnight to avoid the heat of the day) 

diſ- 
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diſpatched, when he was at the diſtance 
of three leagues from Smyrna, an aga 
with a letter addreſſed to me. It ar- 
rived about ſix in the morning. My 
father received it and read it. He be- 
lieved it not, till convinced by flying 
to the apartment of Elizabeth: in- 
ſtantly he forbad any one to ſpeak to 
me of it. 


Cruel letter! whoſe words were 
written in blood on my heart: nor 
have ever been effaced from it! Hear 
what they were :— 


« Young Chriſtian, 
Complain not of me; I have done 
you no wrong. It was for the happi- 
nels of man that the Omnipotent 
created this amiable ſex, who are ſub- 
jected to our will. We ought to be 
their protectors, not their tyrants. He 
has given us ſtrength, courage, and 
Vol. II. M virtue: 
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virtue: to them he has given the 
power of charming us, and the right of 
chuſing a maſter. If Elizabeth has pre- 
ferred me, you ought not to lament her 
loſs, nor I applaud myſelf for the ac- 
quiſition. Deſtiny has done all; and 
her choice was written in the book of 
life before her charms had appeared to 
our eyes. The univerſe is open before 
you. For one woman that you loſe, 
you may find a thouſand. Young, ac- 
compliſhed, ſhew yourſelf, you will 
ſee them at your feet. It is our's to 
love them : it is their's to ſeek us. I 
ſend two thouſand ſequins. It is your 
property which I render you, and not 
the price of this flave: ſhe is ineſtima- 
ble. May the right armof the fovereign 
Author of all, the puiſſant Mahomet, 
ſhed npon you the perfume of his fa- 
yours! Adieu! 
| «© [pRAHIM, Vizicr.” 

| The 
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The traitor! cried I : his defpicable 
gold ſhall ſerve my vengeance! I will 
follow the villain. I will perifh, or 
tear my unfortunate lover from his 
arms. My father, terrified by this 
raſh idea, oppoſed it with paternal 
firmneſs. A deep melancholy ſeized 
me; a burning fever ſucceeded; and 
I was at the gates of death. He faw 
himſelf, at length, reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of ſacrificing my life, or of 
yielding to the wildeſt deſign which 
could enter into the mind of man. He 
conſulted my phyſician, who declared 
that my recovery depended abſolutely 
on his compliance, and beſought him 
to ſacrifice prudence to his paternal 
tenderneſs. 


My father flattered himſelf that the 
time, which my recovery would re- 
quire, would ſo long delay my depar- 

M 2 ture, 
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tare, that ſome happy circumſtance 
might ariſe which would lead to a wiſer 
reſolution ; and formally gave his con- 
ſent to my enterprize. But love, jea- 
louſy, revenge, wrought miracles. Be- 
fore the end of a month, my ſtrength 
was reſtored ; and, a barbarous ſon, as 
well as a delirious lover abandoned 


a weeping father to purſue an unfaith- 
ful miſtreſs. 


In order to be leſs liable to ſuſpicion, 

I affumed the Mahometan dreſs and 
manners; and, during an abode of two 
years at Smyrna, I had perfectly ac- 
quired the Turkiſh language. My 
unfortunate. father, cloſing his eyes on 
my ingratitude—ſhall i ſay—forgerting 
his own duty, procured a commodious 
_ veſſel for me, and furniſhed me with 
recommendations, and conſiderable 
1 ums of money; the only means, in 
= a 
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his power, of leſſening the ,danger to 
which I was expoſing myſelf. 


He conjured me to liſten to the 
voice of prudence, and to be careful 
of myſelf, for his ſake. He gave me 
his benediction; and delivered me to 
my deſtiny, with the bittereſt tears. 
Accompanied by two faithful ſlaves, L 
embarqued with a favourable wind, 
and was ſoon far from Smyrna. 


It 1s not from a man devoured by 
a profound paſſion that an account of 
the beauties of nature are to be expect- 
ed. I ſaw with indifference, or rather, 
I ſaw not at all, the enchanting ſpecta- 
cle of the ifles of the Archipelago. 
Theſe ſmiling coaſts, on which the' an- 
cient Grecians erected the temple of 
voluptuouſneſs ; their delicious views, 


the incenſe of their enamelled valleys, 
M 3 | of 
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of their foreſts of myrtles and roſes, 
the pureneſs of their unſtained ſkies, 
moved not my ſenfes! My heart, my 
ſoul, my mind, knew only Elizabeth! 


At length, without my perceiving 
it, we approached that ſuperb city 
Conftantinople—the eternal monument 
of the folly of Confantine! A Prince 
whom we have named great, and who 
was fo truly little. A mortal whoſe 
weak mind was the cauſe of a world of 
miſery, and whoſe tomb is ſanctified 
by religion, while his memory juſtly 
claims the diſdain of poſterity. 


NOTES, 
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(1) THESE habitations, ſays the Abbe 
Previt, reſemble the dens of wild beaſts : 
their beds are made of hurdles, and ſeem 
calculated rather to wound and bruiſe the 
body than to procure repoſe; and their 
whole utenſils conſiſt of ſome calibaſhes, 


and ſome ſmall diſhes made of wood or of 


clay. The labour of the negro, continues 
the Abbe, is almoſt inceſſant; his ſleep ex- 
tremely little ; he receives no falary; and is 
puniſhed, for the {lighteſt fault, with twenty 
ſevere ſtrokes of the whip. It is to this fatal 
condition that the coloniſts have reduced men 
who do not want capacity, and who cannot 
be ignorant how neceſlary. they are to thoſe 
who treat them ſo cruelly. Vide, Etabli{Je- 
ment des Franpois dans Þ Tfle St. Domingue. 

M 4 | Necef- 
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Neceſſary! Ah barbarous coloniſts! It 
is to theſe men that you owe thoſe tons of 
gold which you idolize ſo much! Un- 
' grateful men! Negroes gain you incomes 
of many thouſands a year, and you treat 
them like dogs. A horſe, trained for the 
courſe, gains you a hundred louis d'ors; 
the animal is careſſed, crowned with laurels, 
and led in triumph; and, while you ſcarcely 
allow a negro, whoſe ſtrength and life are 
waſted in amaſſing treaſures for you, a little 
rancid fiſh for his nouriſhment, the horſe, 
who procures you the money that he ſhall 
loſe you to-morrow, is rewarded for the fa- 
tigues of a few minutes by biſcuits ſteeped 
in the wines of Champagne ! TNT 


In England, humanity is extended to the 
animals which are deſtined to the ſlaughter 
houfe. Famiſhed dogs are not permitted to 
anticipate their tortures. Yet, the negroes 
of the Engliſh colonies are ſtill more un- 
fortunate than thoſe of the French. But 
theſe negroes poſſeſs the ſame virtues. Dur- 


ing 
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ing the laſt American war, a negro, belong- 
ing to Colonel Langdon, followed his maſter 
in a painful march; ſeeing the colonel almoſt 
overcome with fatigue, he ſaid, Maſter, you 
ſuffer great deal, but you fight for liberty : 
me ſuffer too with patience, if me have li- 
berty to defend! The colonel gave him this 
precious gift on the ſpot; and he has not 
ſince had a more zealous defender, a more 
diſintereſted friend, or a more faithful ſer- 
vant, 


There is no example of a negro having 
returned ingratitude for the gift of liberty. 
They are not, however, ignorant that you 
only reſtore that of which you had no right 
to deprive them. Who can ſee, without 
ſhedding tears, the honeſt James (the negro 
whoſe anecdote is every where known) ap- 
proach the beneficent Quaker who had juſt 
enfranchiſed him, and hear him ſay: © Giye 
me thy hand, generous man, that I may 
place it on my heart, that this may be the 
firſt act of that liberty which you reſtore 
to me! | 
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Oh Engliſhmen! Oh philoſophic peo- 
ple! Make an effort which is worthy of 
you; preſerve the ancient right which you 
have acquired to give the example of great 


virtues. Ah! what is this effort ?---To 
remember that negroes are men. 


(2) Otourou was right. The contradic- 
tion is ſtrange. You conduct a negro into 
Europe: he is a flave when he quits the 
American iſles; he is free when he arrives 
in France. You lead him back to America: 
he becomes a flave again, What charming 
ſporting with the liberty of men! But ac- 
knowledge that, by this, you proclaim the 
little right you have over the perſons of theſe 
unfortunate people. If your title, to hold 
them in ſlavery, be juſt---they muſt remain 
your flaves every where: if it be ſalſe, they 
ought not to be ſuch in any place. 


This note belongs page 94, line 10.) 
(3) From whence ariſes this prejudice ? 
How ! ſhall all the nations of the world be 
| admit- 
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admitted to the honour of allying themſelves 
with the proud Europeans, excepting ne- 
groes alone ! Have not the families of the 
Hidalgos, in new Spain, reckoned with pride 
Montezuma and Atiliba among their anceſ- 
tors? Shall we find in the Molucca or in the 
Philippine iflands a fingle houſe, the deſ- 
cendant of Europeans, whoſe blood is not 


mixed with the -Malayans, and inhabitants 


of Java? Have not the Engliſh, French, 
Dutch, and Portugueſe, given Indian Bramins 
to their children for forefathers? Is then 
Africa alone to be ſubject to your diſdain ? 
Ah! how has ſhe deſerved it? You will 
tell me, the negroes are {laves. Who has 
made them flaves ? 


It is true, that the power of reducing cer- 
tain men to ſlavery has, by an error of the 
civil law, been reckoned among the rights 
of nations. But who are the men whom it 
_ deems thus liable to ſlavery ? Captives taken 
in war---An mvention worthy of the fero- 
cious Allyrians or the ſelfiſh Spartans---an 
| M 6 inven- 
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invention adopted by the Romans, that na- 
tion of tyrants who wiſhed to ſee themſelves 
the only freemen on the globe. Under the 
Emperor Claudian, that is ſay, at a time 
when Romans were depraved enough to 
glory in their baſeneſs of mind, a decree of 
the ſenate gave permiſſion to freemen to ſell 
their liberty. Charlemagne impoſed ſervitude 
on entire nations. The feodal ſyſtem has, 
during two centuries, loaded the fertile 
countries of Gaul with injuries: a ſlavery 
that was the ſorrowful veſtige of its ſavage 
conquerors. But all theſe forts of ſlavery 
have diſappeared. Reaſon has inſenſibly 
deſtroyed them; and, deteſtable as they 
were, they acted under the ſanction of ſup- 
poſed rights and received prejudices. 


The right, which you claim of making 
negro ſlaves, is without the ſupport of title, 
without the melioration of excuſe. Y ou fail 
to Africa; you are ſure of finding weakneſs 
there; for, every where, man is weak; you 


dazzle the inhabitants with your gold ; you 
# 


allure 
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allure them with your merchandiſe. The 
ſight awakens their paſſions. The father 
ſhuts his heart to every tender ſentiment : 
he is animated by ſordid intereſt alone : he 
delivers his child to you. The ſovereign 
receives from you the aliment of his pride 
and avarice ; and, to you, abandons his ſub- 
jets. With you, the wife finds a recom- 
penſe for her infidility ; and ſhe ſacrifices 
her huſband to you. Theſe form a ſmall 
part of this execrable ſeduQtion ! You avail 
yourſelves of ſimplicity, ſleep, drunkenneſs, 
good faith, candour, ignorance : of all the 
virtues and all the weakneſs of theſe people, 
to procure flaves who coſt you nothing, If 
it were poſſible to unveil all the crimes com- 
mitted by Africans and Europeans before an 
unfortunate negro places his foot on the 
veſſel which ſhall tranſport him to America, 
there is not a face that would not be . 
ed with horror! 


Now look on the rights which have 


placed this unhappy negro in your power 
ſeduction 
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ſeduction and robbery! Does diſhonour 
then ſuddenly attach on this negro, born 
free? On all his poſterity? And does an 
alliance with him, therefore, become infa- 

mous ? Say, what has been his crime? 


(4) Father le Pers and Father Labat repre- 
ſent the negroes as more ſtupid than even ma- 
licious. They are deceived. Has this error 
ariſen from a want of obſervation ; or ra- 
ther, from the complexion of their charac- 
ter? Father Charlevoix has only copied the 
former, and his teſtimony adds not to the 
weight of either of them. 


The negroes are far from being ſtupid; 
they are equally far from being vicious. They 
have received from Nature à diſcretion 
proof againſt every thing. Slavery, which 
corrupts all, has converted this virtue into a 
profound diſſimulation. Their own fecret, 
that of their friends, that of the maſter 
whom they love, fleeps forever in their 
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heart; tortures, even death cannot tear it 

from them. This diſpoſition includes two 
qualities, which cannot be denied them, be- 
cauſe, they are inſeparable: greatneſs of ſoul, 
which elevates them above the influence of 
torments; and fidelity, which fortifies them 
againſt ſeduction. They feign ſurpriſe, ig- 
norance, aſtoniſhment, with an art that the 
moſt piercing eye cannot penetrate. Their 
laughter, their geſture, their voice, their 
eyes, all is in uniſon with their mouth, to 
deceive the ſagacity which would draw from 
them the ſecret they would conceal. Hence, 
he who judges by appearances imagines he 
is authoriſed to tax them with duplicity. 
But it is not by the example of perſons ſo 
circumſtanced that we are to decide on the 
character of a nation. We muſt diſtinguiſh . 
between conſtitutional vices, and the vices © 

of ſituation. Cain flew his brother : jealou- 
ſy and cruelty were the vices of Cain. God 
queſtioned Cain, and he became a flave z be- 
cauſe, he trembled under a power which he 
could not eſcape. Cain lyed to God : this 
was the vice of ſituation. 


Every 
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Every ſpecies of ſlavery deſtroys integrity. 
The ſenate of Rome laviſhed incenſe on 
Caligula. Do you expect to ſee negroes, a 
hundred times more unfortunate than the 
ſenate of Rome, have a hundred times more 
virtue? Where fear reigns confidence pe- 
riſhes. Remove fear, and confidence will 
ſpring up again: till then, be not in haſte 
to pronounce. Let us wait till the negroes, 
reſtored to themſelves, ſhall have deceived 
us, before we tax their character with diſ- 
ſimulation. And a long time will be neceſ- 
ſary ere we make the deciſion; for it is 


long before the traces of {lavery diſappear. 

It is an age and a half ſince the negroes 
have.lived among us; and we do not yet 
know them. Man in fetters, is no longer 
man. 


But the negroes have been viewed in their 
homes, it will be ſaid to me. In the cauſe 
of humanity, I ſhall ſcarce permit the Por- 
tugueſe to be judges, whole obſervations, 


yet 
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vet ſtained with blood, were made only to 
flatter the murderers of theſe people. Nor 
ſhall I refer to interreſted traders, whoſe 
mercantile ſpeculations are founded on the 
diſdain which they conceive for the victims 
of avarice. Let ſuch men as Buffon go and 
obſerve the negroes in their native land, I 
ſhall believe their report. It requires phi- 
loſophers to fit in judgment on unfortunate 
and unknown nations: till then, while I 
ſhall behold great virtues, even in the midſt 
of chains, I ſhall feel that I ought to believe 
that theſe people, bleſſed with liberty, would 
have yet more virtues, 


(5) Although the diſtance was fifteen 
leagues, why ſhould not Otourou have thus 
performed it, Would not the freeman, in- 
ſpired by friendſhip, be capable of efforts 
which are forced from ſlaves? When a 
coloniſt travels on horſeback, negroes fol- 
low him on foot, One carries his paraſol, 
another his ſword, another his fuſce. Does 

the 
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the fortunate European chuſe to gallop ? 
the wretched negroes muſt keep pace with 
him. Has he twenty leagues to travel ? 
the negroes muſt travel twenty leagues with 
him on foot, It is true, that he will bate 
a little in the midſt of the day. The reader 
will have the ſimplicity to believe, that 
this is with a view to give reſt and food to 
his negroes. Not at all: he does not think 
of them. Whom then is it to accommodate ? 
---his horſe, | 


And how do theſe negroes travel ? with 
naked feet. Yes, with naked feet, for 
that is the mark of ſlavery. It is true that 
their heads, ears, necks, and bodies, are or- 
namented with gold, filver, and pearls; be- 
cauſe that gratifies pride; but their legs and 
feet are bare, for that yet more gratifies pride. 


See a rich coloniſt betake himſelf to maſs, 
on a Sunday, in his carriage. Ten negroes 
are mounted behind. Madam, his ſpouſe, 
goes allo in a magnificent chariot. Who, 
do 
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do you think, are placed behind to orna- 
ment it? Negroes. Not at all: ten tall ne- 
gro women, with their caps flying open, 


their legs bare, and their petticoats-- * 


cannot deſcribe them. 


(6) Would it be imagined? a con- 
tractor of the hoſpital at Port-au-Prince 
(the moſt inhuman, as well as one of the 
richeſt of the inhabitants) has, among his 
ſlaves, the ſon of a king of a country on 
the coaſt of Angola,---And you monarchs 
of Europe ! have you not returned, an hun- 
dred fold to this wretch, the blows which 
he has given to the ſon of a king---the fon 
of a man! 


(7) I know not how the children of 
certain people can uſe, without horror, the 
fortune which is left them. 


Enter into the houſe of one of theſe 
dealers in flaves, before his departure for 


Africa. 
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Africa, You find his room filled with 
trunks. Open them: what do they con- 
tain ? knives, ſnuff-boxes, of the value of 
twelve-pence each, glaſs beads, and other 
trifles. The unfeeling trader takes in his 
hand one of his vile jewels; ſhews it you 
coldly ; and ſays, without bluſhing, for 
this I ſhall have a negro. This negro will 
ſell for fifteen hundred or two thouſand 
francs, Thus his riches accumulate! He 
dies : his ſon becomes his heir. How is it, 
that his hands are not withered in touching 
the firſt crown of this fatal and bloody in- 


- heritance ! 


(This-note belongs page 200, 24d line from 
the bottom). 

(8) There is a mountain in the iſland 
of Jamaica which is called the black moun- 
tain, and which has received its name from 
the number of negroes who retire thither, 
Theſe negroes have become ſo numerous as 
to render themſclves formidable. The co- 
| loniſts 
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loniſts dare not attack them; and, at pre- 
ſent, they form a ſmall independant republic. 
Every year, deputies come, in the name of 
this little common- wealth, to pay their re- 
ſpects to the Engliſh governor. Theſe 
ambaſſadors are treated with attention; and 
ſuffered to return without moleſtation. 
What cauſe has deprived the Engliſh in- 
habitants of ſo many uſeful hands? Op- 
preſſion! And the example becomes in- 
ſtructive. There is a line of Voltaire which 
ought to be engraven, in letters of gold, on 
the front of every palace in the American 
iſles*, Read it: 
L'injuſtice d la fin produit Pind pendance. 

| ALZIRE. 


* And why not the palaces of Europe ? T. 
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